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Chronicle 


The War.—During the week definite steps were taken 
by the Supreme War Council in Paris to prevent Ger- 
many from again becoming a threat by her military 

power to the peace of the world. Ac- 
she Fane sues cording to the tentative draft of the 
Drafted : 
forthcoming peace terms, the former 
great armies of Germany are to be reduced to a mere 
police force. Premier Lloyd George asked that the Ger- 
man army strength be fixed at 140,000 men. As a result 
of the discussion which followed, an agreement was 
reached to fix the number at 100,000 or less than half 
the maximum recommended under the terms at first out- 
lined by the Allies. Germany must raise this force by 
voluntary enlistment. In order to prevent an army of 
this size being trained every year, it was provided that 
the enlistments should be for a period of twelve years. 
The number of‘officers was fixed at 4,000, instead of the 
6,000 originally allowed. The German General Staff is 
abolished and all military equipment in excess of the 
requirements of the decreased German army must be 
surrendered to the Allies. The Rhine forts are to be 
demolished. The military conditions to be imposed also 
require that no more German tanks will be built and no 
more poison gas manufactured. The personnel of the 
German navy is to be reduced to 15,000 men. After 
October 1, 1919, Germany shall no longer use airplanes 
and dirigibles for military purposes. 

The status of the Kiel Canal was settled in the draft of 
the peace terms on the basis of freedom of use for all 
nations for merchant vessels or warships in time of peace. 
Should this plan be adopted the canal will remain under 
German ownership and operation. The question of the 
fortification of the canal was left to the decision of naval 
and military experts. Recommendation that the naviga- 
tion of the Rhine should be opened to all nations without 
discrimination was made to the Conference by the Com- 
mission on the International Control of Waterways, Rail- 
ways and Ports. It was suggested that all navigation 
questions concerning the Rhine should be controlled by a 
commission similar to the Danube Commission. Most of 
the questions concerning boundaries and annexations, 
owing to their complex nature, were reserved for fur- 
ther examination and discussion. 

A compromise by which Germany will be enabled to 
get food was reached by the Allies. The compromise 


is temporary, being based on an agreement affecting only 
the first instalment of payment for 
Food for Germany such food. By the compromise now 
made between France on the one hand 
and the United States on the other, Germany shall be 
allowed to pay for the food out of her credits existing 
in neutral countries only to the extent of about $200,000,- 
ooo. When that amount shall have been paid out for its 
food equivalent, the old controversy will in all proba- 
bility arise as to how future payments shall be made by 
Germany. There are three ways in which Germany can 
pay for the food. She can go to work immediately and 
thus create new wealth out of which to pay her relief 
bills, thus leaving intact all her present assets of gold 
reserve at home and credit in neutral countries; she can 
pay out of credits in neutral countries; she can pay, and 
this is the quickest method, out of her gold reserve. In 
consenting to feed Germany, France however, insisted 
that Germany go to work to pay for the food by shipping 
newly produced coal and potash to the nations supplying 
the food and not draw upon the assets which France 
wants preserved untouched for the payment of the war 
reparations. The United States and Great Britain ob- 
jected that Germany must be fed before she was physic- 
ally able to work and insisted that food be sent imme- 
diately and paid for out of existing assets. A compro- 
mise was agreed upon by which the first partial pay- 
ment will be made from present assets. Germany accepted 
the terms. A summary of the agreement made with her 
by the Allied Commissioners sent to Brussels for the 
purpose, shows that payment by her will be made in part 
by freight hire accruing to her for the use of her ship- 
ping for food transportation by the United States and 
the Allies; in part from credits which she may have in 
neutral countries; in part from German exports; in part 
from the sale of German-owned foreign securities, and 
in part from the use of German gold. The Germans 
will deposit collateral in the National Bank of Belgium. 
President Wilson landed at Brest on the evening of 
March 13 and a few hours after, reached Paris. On 
March 15 he authorized the statement that there had 
League of Nations a been no change in the original plan 
Part of Peace for linking together the League of 
Treaty Nations and the peace treaty. He 
declared that the decision made at the Peace Confer- 
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ence in the plenary session of January 25, 1919, to the 
effect that the establishment of a League of Nations 
should be made an integral part of the treaty of peace 
was of final force, and that there was no authority in 
the report that a change in this decision was contem- 
plated. The resolution of the League of Nations adopted 
at that time by the conference was as follows: 

First: It is essential to the maintenance of the world settle- 
ment, which the associated nations are now met to establish, 
that a League of Nations be created to promote international 
co-operation, to insure the fulfilment of accepted international 
obligations, and to provide safeguards against war. Second: 
This League should be treated as an integral part of the general 
treaty of peace and should be open to every civilized nation 
which can be relied upon to promote its objects. Third: The 
members of the League should periodically meet in international 
conference, and should have a permanent organization and secre- 
tariat to carry on the business of the League in the intervals be- 
tween the conferences. 

It was stated in official circles at Washington that 
although according to this statement, the League of Na- 
tions will be embodied in the final treaty of peace, it 
may not be in the preliminary treaty between the vic- 
torious associated Powers and Germany, and that such a 
preliminary treaty might be termed a “ final armistice,” 
and as such need not be submitted to the Senate for 
ratification. According to the views of the same official 
circles in Washington, the preliminary document would 
be incorporated in every particular in the final treaty. 
Among the items which will certainly be included in the 
final treaty, but which it is thought will not be found in 
the preliminary draft, will be the important question of 
boundaries. An invitation was sent out to the neutral 
nations in Europe, Asia, and South America, asking them 
to attend a private and unofficial conference in Paris, 
March 20, with the object of giving them an opportunity 
of expressing their views on the League. Switzerland 
replied favorably to the suggestion. 


France.—The eventual triumph of the real spirit of 
France over the machinations of the anti-clericals who 
for so long a period have held sway over the destinies 
of the nation is foreshadowed by let- 
ters like the following from the pen 
of an English soldier: 


The Spirit of 
France 


France and the French people are a truly heroic race. It is 
Catholic, as far as I can judge, to the backbone. Catholicism 
and all its sweetness and purity seem to permeate the air and 
even the fields. The churches are gems; they are filled to over- 
flowing with devout and pious men and women. The women, 
as in Ireland, are wonderful; I have the greatest admiration 
for them, and so have all our men. And morally, I do not speak 
of Paris (Paris is not France, Carlyle’s “ French Revolution” 
told us that), France is, speaking generally, most moral. Vir- 
tue, modesty, reverence for Christ, His mother, and all the 
Saints, seem universal. The beautiful church here, with 
its wonderful windows, was built by the Spanish 300 years ago. 
I go to Communion every morning. I have been in France 
three months now. I have been in the line near the old battle- 
field (Messines). Life is very cheap here. Graves are univer- 
sal; the little wooden crosses are scattered everywhere over hill 
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and dale and shattered remnants of villages and towns. Not a 
tree that is not blasted and dead, and the ridges look as if lava 
had flowed over them. 

When a people like this, awaken from their political 
apathy and take a determined and organized part in pub- 
lic life, their present Government, like that of the anti- 
clericals in Italy, will not merely see the necessity of 
modifying its sectarian policy but perhaps will be 
eliminated effectually from its present dominance. 


Germany.—The Spartacan insurrection has apparently 
been completely crushed by the Government troops. On 
March 9 War Minister Noske issued a proclamation that 
all persons opposing the Government 
troops with weapons should be shot 
immediately. During the street fight- 
ing in Berlin scores of non-combatants were killed or 
wounded and the property losses are estimated at $150,- 
000,000. According to press reports the Spartacides 
acted throughout with bestial cruelty, murdering and 
torturing their victims. They in turn were summarily 
executed by the troops. The greatest savagery was dis- 
played at Lichtenberg, the last Spartacan stronghold. Ber- 
lin advices say that all well-dressed citizens appearing in 
the streets were robbed. Several persons were decapi- 
tated and their heads carried through the streets by 
female Spartacides. In the opening attack upon this city 
a large number of prisoners were taken by the Govern- 
ment troops and many of them executed. Terms were 
refused the insurrectionists and they were told that they © 
must surrender unconditionally. After enduring a heavy 
bombardment the Spartacides fled leaving behind them 
weapons and ammunition, their only hope of escape being 
to conceal their identity by mingling with the citizens. 
One group of thirty prisoners captured included ten 
women. The Government finally issued a notice that the 
seven depots of the Republican soldier guards have been 
abolished and that any former member of these depots 
caught with weapons will be executed. The strike 
situation also is under control in Berlin. The outbreaks 
of violence are said to have been due to lack of food and 
not to Bolshevist propaganda, while reports of bloodshed 
have been greatly exaggerated. 


Spartacan Insurrec- 
tion Crushed 


Ireland.—Mr. Sean T. O’Kelly, delegate of the Irish 
Republic to the Peace Conference, has addressed a letter 
to the Secretary of the Conference and to each member 
thereof, “ claiming recognition of the 
Irish Republic and the admission of 
Ireland as a constituent member of 
the League of Nations”: © | 


The Peace Con- 
ference 


The Irish people seized the opportunity of the general election 
in December, 1918, to declare unmistakably its national will; only 
in 26 out of 105 constituencies of the country was England able 
to find enough “loyalists” to return members favorable to the 
union between Ireland and Great Britain; for the remaining 79 
seats the electors chose as members men who believed in self. 
determination; of these 73, who now represent the immense 
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majority of the people, went forward as Republican candidates, 
and each of these Republican members has pledged himself to 
assert by every means in his power the right of Ireland to com- 
plete independence, which she demands under a national repub- 
lican government, free from all interference. 

On the 21st of January, 1919, those of the Republican members 
whom England had not yet cast into her prisons, met in the 
Irish capital in a National Assembly to which, as the only Irish 
Parliament de jure, they had summoned all lrish members of 
parliament. 

On the same day the National Parliament voted the declara- 
tion of independence appended hereto, and unanimously issued 
the message to the free nations. The National Assembly has 
also caused a detailed statement of the case of Ireland to be 
drawn up. That statement will demonstrate that the right of 
Ireland to be considered a nation admits of no denial, and more- 
over, that that right is inferior in no respect to that of new 
States constituted in Europe and recognized since the war. 
Three members, Eamonn de Valera, Arthur Griffith and Count 
Plunket, have been delegated by the National Assembly to pre- 
sent the statement to the Peace Conference and to the League of 
Nations Commission in the name of the Irish people. 

Accordingly, I have the honor to beg that you will be good 
enough to fix a date to receive the delegates above named, who 
are anxious for the earliest possible opportunity to establish 
formally and definitely before the Peace Conference and the 
League of Nations’ Commission Ireland’s indisputable right to 
international recognition for her independence and the propriety 
of her claim to enter the League of Nations. 


This letter sets to rest the report that Sinn Fein is op- 
posed to a League of Nations: it is, however, opposed 
to the League as now proposed and, if the press is to be 
believed, the Irish League of Nations Society would 
amend ofiensive article X of the constitution of the 
League now under consideration, as follows: “The 
League of Nations shall be vested with the right to de- 
cide what communities shall be regarded as nations and 
the territorial limits of a national government.” 

Lately some of the French papers have championed 
Ireland’s cause for the second time. Recently La Ga- 
zette Franco-Britannique after protesting against the un- 

fairness of Démocratie Nouvelle in 


F d Ireland : 
en Coe regard to Ireland said: 


One can love and esteem England—and that is the case with 
us—without considering oneself obliged to vilify the noble and 
unfortunate Irish people whose misfortunes have ever aroused 
the indignation and earned the respect of history. Oh! we well 
know that the password has been given! Where the British 
Empire is concerned the orchestra conductors of European di- 
plomacy give this injunction to their scribes: And above all, 
not a word about Ireland. We know that music. Yester- 
day it was employed, under different circumstances, it is true, 
as to Alsace-Lorraine. A people is not killed just as one dis- 
poses of an individual, and the Irish nation clings firmly to life. 
It has given proof of this for the past 750 years. English opin- 
ion knows no restraint in treating in a high-handed fashion the 
redoubtable problem that the Irish question is. 


La Gagette then quotes a letter of a British officer who 
became pro-Irish on account of his association with the 
Irish in Ireland and declares: 

The toadyism of England, and the intelligent friends of this 


great and proud country, dare not breathe a word about the 
cruel domestic conflict which weighs so heavily on the na- 
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tional life of our friends and Allies. They kept quiet before 
the war, they remained silent during hostilities. This we un- 
derstand quite well, but since our common victory, and since 
the beginning of the Peace Conference, which will settle the fate 
of the world, these same timorous partisans of the Franco-Brit- 
ish alliance struggle hard to proclaim: “This is not the time to 
think of Ireland.” Such is not our opinion. It is now or 
never. The wind blows favorably for fraternity, equity and 
emancipation in general. Why should Ireland be prevented from 
pleading her woes and from allaying her suffering? Because 
her miseries are too ancient? Unrecognized right has no need 
of sporisors. 

Ireland still continues to pin hope in Mr. Wilson, but 
wonders why Dublin’s invitation remains unanswered, 
the more, since the President acknowledged Cork’s invi- 
tation by this letter: 

My dear Mr. McCarthy—Allow me to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of January 11, and express to you my deep appre- 
ciation of the honor which the Corportion of Cork desires to 
do me in offering me the freedom of the city. 

I value the honor as evidence of the friendship of the people 
of Cork for the people of the United States whom I have the 
honor at present to represent. I regret very much that, be- 
cause of my return to the United States at the end of this 
week, it seems impossible at this time to say when I might re- 
ceive a deputation from the city.—Sincerely yours, 

Wooprow WILSON. 


On March 15 the Lord Mayor of Dublin referred to Mr. 
Wilson’s silence, but expressed the belief that the Presi- 
dent would be true to himself and urge Ireland’s cause 
on the Conference. 


Rome.—lIn a recent issue of La Libre Parole, M. Yves 
de la Briére has asked the question whether one of the 
results of the proposed League of Nations will be to 
assure to the Holy Father better 
guarantees for the exercise of his 
spiritual jurisdiction than he has been 
given since the seizure of Rome by the Garibaldians. The 
writer has attracted considerable attention by his articles 
in the Etudes of Paris, of which he is a distinguished 
collaborator. He is too well acquainted with the ways 
of diplomats and the intricacies of political jealousies to 
hazard even a guess as to the probable solution of the 
vexed Roman questions. He has however put the situa- 
tion in its essential outlines: 

It remains true that the “Law of Guarantees,” of May 13, 
1871, which gave effect to the passing of the temporal power, 
subjects the Holy See to a state of dependence on the good- 
will of the two Chambers of the Italian Kingdom. All the 
Popes who have succeeded to the chair of St. Peter since 1871, 
have protested against the insufficiency of the guarantees af- 
forded by this act of legislation. Catholics of all countries have 
persevered and still persevere in their demand for a political or 
diplomatic system which will give a more effective safeguard to 
the independence of the Roman Pontiff and will settle this un- 
happy conflict to the satisfaction of all. May it please God that 
the much desired hour of equitable reparation may not be long 
delayed. 

M. de la Briére calls attention to the clear distinction 
between the fact of temporal power, which came to an 
end on September 20, 1870, and the juridical character 


The Roman Ques- 
tion 
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of the supreme and independent sovereignty of the 
Papacy. This sovereignty does not owe its existence to 
a territorial jurisdiction over some province forming a 
small State in the center of Italy; it is something attach- 
ing to the person of the Pope and carrying with it a re- 
ligious jurisdiction over Catholics throughout the world. 
No question of a politico-religious character that touches 
vitally on the moral conduct of Catholics, can be perma- 
nently and satisfactorily settled, if the Pope be left totally 
out of the matter. On purely secular questions Catholics 
are independent of the Supreme Pontiff, on purely re- 
ligious questions they submit to his authority. But be- 


tween these two clearly marked areas there is a border’ 


line where politics and religion merge. These last ques- 
tions can be settled to the satisfaction of the Catholics 
of the nations concerned and of the Governments of the 
same nations on the supposition only that they can have 
free and unimpeded access to the Holy See, and the un- 
doubted assurance that no foreign Government can bring 
any pressure to bear on the Supreme Pontiff. 


If the Pope were the political subject of any Government 
whatsoever and were subjected to the legislative, judiciary and 
coercive power of any State, no matter which, the consequence 
would be that that State would have an advantage open to abuse 
which no other State would be willing to tolerate. The Govern- 
ment which possessed temporal jurisdiction over the Roman 
Pontiff would enjoy, for its own sole profit, special means of 
influence and even of constraint over the Supreme Pastor, who 
alone possesses full jurisdiction to decide affairs concerning 
Catholicism in all other lands; problems of the highest impor- 
tance in the eyes of all such Governments. That the Pope should 
be entirely free from any temporal jurisdiction follows neces- 
sarily from his réle as Pontiff; it is required for the liberty of 
his ministry; and it is manifestly to the interest of every State 
which has Catholic subjects, no matter whether such Govern- 
ments be controlled by heretics, schismatics, Mohammedans, pa- 
gans, or Freemasons. In brief the Roman Pontiff should not 
be and cannot be the subject of any Government whatsoever. 
The Holy See should treat with the sovereigns and heads of 
States of the two worlds as a great independent Power, as an 
equal with equals. 


The article in La Libre Parole produces documentary 
evidence to show that not only Italy but other Powers 
as well have always admitted the persistence of the per- 
sonal sovereignty of the Pope, notwithstanding the loss 
of his temporal sovereignty; that France in particular, 
like other nations, recognized that the elimination of the 
Papal States from the patrimony of the Vatican in no 
way diminished the Pontiff’s spiritual sovereignty; and 
that no Power has ever invoked the lack of temporal 
sovereignty as a plea from breaking off or refusing to 
resume diplomatic relations with the Holy See. M. de 
la Briére does not pretend to forecast the solution which 
the vexed problem will have, but he suggests possibilities : 


Is it possible that the temporal sovereignty will be given a 
new birth? Or will its place be taken by some juridical and 
diplomatic arrangement which will put the problem of guaran- 
tees on an international basis? Or will the present abnormal 
and precarious state of affairs continue for some time? We do 
not know the future. 
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This much, however, is certain, as it has always been 
certain and always will be certain, that either with or 
without temporal power, with or without equitable guar- 
antees of his independence, “ the Pope is not merely the 
Supreme Pontiff of the Universal Church; he is also, 
from the point of view of international law, and by an 
historical and social consequence of his religious juris- 
diction, the possessor of the inalienable privilege of sov- 
ereignty.” The Osservatore Romano, in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1919, not merely supposes this sovereignty to 
be a matter not open to question but insists that the 
present situation shouid be remedied: 


The situation created for the Holy See by the events of 1870 
is not a satisfactory one, that is to say, one that guarantees to 
its Divine and universal mission a liberty and independence not 
merely real but evident to all the peoples of the world: this is 
a fact which should not be forgotten by any one who glories in 
the name of Catholic. 


The importance of this statement is emphasized by the 
appearance of an article in the Messaggero, one of the 
determined opponents of the Papacy, which declares that 
anti-clericalism must be laid aside, that Catholics are 
good patriots, and that events are moving towards an 
understanding between the Italian Government and the 
Vatican. 


Russia.—Recently the Archbishop of Omsk, President 
of the Supreme Administration of the Orthodox 
Church, sent the Archbishop of Canterbury a letter 
An Archbishop and ftom which the following passage is 


the Bolsheviki taken: 


Having seized supreme power in Russia in 1917, the Maxi- 
malists proceeded to destroy, not only the cultivated classes of 
society, but have also swept away religion itself, the representa- 
tives of the churches and the religious monuments venerated by 
all. The Kremlin Cathedrals of Moscow and those in the towns 
of Yaroslav and Simferopol have been sacked, and many 
churches have been defiled. The historical sacristies, as well 
as the famous libraries of the Patriarchs of Moscow and Pet- 
rograd, have been pillaged. Vladimir, Metropolitan of Kieff, 
about twenty bishops and hundreds of priests have been assas- 
sinated. Before killing them the Bolsheviki cut off the limbs 
of their victims, some of whom were buried alive. Wherever 
the Bolsheviki are in power the Christian Church is persecuted 
with even greater ferocity than in the first three centuries of 
the Christian era. Nuns are being violated, women made com- 
mon property, license and the lowest passions are rampant. One 
sees everywhere death, misery and famine. The population is 
utterly cast down and subjected to the most terrifying experi- 
ences. Some are purified by their sufferings., but others suc- 
cumb. Only in Siberia and the region of the Ural mountains 
and where the Bolsheviki have been expelled, is the existence 
of the civil and religious population protected under the aegis 
of law and order. 


‘ 


The press dispatches from Europe still paint a dismal 
picture of Russia, but men familiar with the character of 
the Russians still hope that the oppressed ninety per cent 
of the people -vii' eventually assert their rights and 
restore law and order. 
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The Content of the Bishops’ Labor Program 


Wi.iiam J. M. A. MALONEY 


lined by the Administrative Committee of the 

National Catholic War Council has already been 
rather widely circulated, its content has not been pub- 
licly analyzed or discussed. A brief statement of its 
essential elements will therefore be of value and may 
prove of interest even to those who have diligently studied 
this official pronouncement which carries with it the en- 
dorsement of the Catholic Hierarchy of the United 
States. 

In the opening pages of the document attention is 
called to various reconstructive schemes that have 
recently been made known in England and America. The 
first of these programs is known as the “ four pillars” 
of the British Labor party, and was drawn up by the 
Fabian Socialist, Sidney Webb. While various details of 
this must meet with our hearty approval, its ultimate aims 
involve, as the Bishops foresee, “a rapid approach to- 
wards complete Socialism.” The three programs of 
American labor, next quoted, are more moderate in their 
demands and find in many regards a sympathetic echo in 
our own social program. American labor at times 
shows a more or less pronounced Socialistic inclination 
tending towards the common ownership of the means of 
production. In place of this the Catholic program would 
substitute a distribution of ownership, as far as possible, 
among the workers themselves, in participation with the 
employers, or in privately conducted cooperative ven- 
tures. Most interesting is the reference to the com- 
prehensive statement issued by the British Quaker em- 
ployers, which asserts the “ right of labor” not merely 
to bargain collectively with the employer, but also to 
participate in the industrial part of the business manage- 
ment. Compared with this, the declaration of American 
employers, given out December 6 by the Convention of 
the National Chamber of Commerce, is declared to be 
“extremely disappointing,” since the latter document 
fails to endorse this most important specific method to 
bring about harmony between employers and employees: 
adequate representation of both contending parties, cap- 
ital and labor. 

After expressing their highest approval of the state- 
ment on social reconstruction, made during the preceding 
year by the Interdenominational Conference of Social 
Service Unions in Great Britain, in which English Cath- 
olics participated, the Bishops offer their own practical 
program. It deals with the most urgent present needs, 
then proceeds to consider the general principles of indus- 
trial welfare, and finally suggests further developments 
that must still take place before we can possess the assur- 
ance of an industrial peace that is founded upon social 
justice and the contentment of the people. 

The first problem of the day is obviously the industrial 


Wires the program of social reconstruction out- 


replacement of the discharged soldiers and sailors. ‘The 
most important single measure for meeting this situation 
is the farming plan which is earnestly recommended by 
the Bishops. This would give to our men the oppor- 
tunity of working at good wages upon some part “ of the 
millions on millions of acres of arid, swamp, and cut- 
over timber lands, in order to prepare them for culti- 
vation.” This task accomplished, the men should, as 


‘fast as possible, be assisted by the Government to estab- 


lish themselves upon the new farms, not singly but in 
colonies, either as owners or tenant farmers. In the 
mean time the reinstatement of the other men in urban 
industries is to be facilitated by the United States Em- 
ployment Service. This, the Bishops hold, should be 
made a permanent institution, acting in harmony with 
State, municipal and private employment bureaus. 

Connected with these problems is the readjustment of 
the status of the women workers, who in many instances 
have answered the call to fill the places of men. They 
should not be left in occupations harmful to health or 
morals and peculiarly unfit for them. If wages are ade- 
quate and placement is properly conducted, sufficient 
suitable employment should be found for them either in 
industry or in domestic occupations “ which sorely need 
their presence.” The proportion of women in the indus- 
trial field is to be kept within the smallest possible limits, 
but when engaged in the same tasks as men the women 
should be given equal pay for work equal in both quantity 
and quality. 

A strong endorsement is given to the purpose and 
principles of the National War Labor Board, and Con- 
gress is asked to pass an act assuring its permanency and 
endowing it with all the power for effective action which 
it can possess under the Federal Constitution. 

Many and practical are the propositions made for the 
welfare of the workingman. He is supported in the con- 
tention that the present wages are, on the whole, not to 
be reduced even when the cost of living recedes from its 
present level. Should he thus receive more than the 
ethical minimum, he would still not be receiving more 
than his normal share in the wealth of the country. The 
fact is that before the outbreak of the war “a consid- 
erable majority of the wage-earners of the United States, 
both men and women, were not receiving living wages.” 
The Government is furthermore to be encouraged to fol- 
low the example and precedent set by it in the housing 
projects for war workers, particularly in providing the 
workers with better homes in the great cities where con- 
gestion and other forms of bad housing are a menace 
to health and morals. To contribute still farther to the 
laborer’s welfare the reduction of the cost of living is to 
be effected partly by preventing the extortionate prac- 
tices of monopolies, partly by Government competition 
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with the monopolies, when they cannot otherwise be ef- 
fectively restricted, and lastly by a system of cooperative 
stores. These latter are earnestly approved, both for 
their immediate advantages and also for the training in 
business efficiency which the workers will receive through 
their management. They have proved highly successful 
in England and Scotland, and will contribute largely in 
America to the general prosperity, besides promoting a 
new sense of social responsibility. 

That the establishment of a legal minimum wage is 
approved by the Catholic Bishops need not be stated 
here. It is to be supplemented by various forms of 
social insurance until such time when it shall suffice not 
merely for the present but also for the future needs of 
the worker and his family. Until that time, it is also 
suggested, municipal clinics should be founded which 
shall offer their service gratis to all those who cannot 
pay for it. But more far-reaching than all these 
remedies is the advocacy of the participation of labor 
in industrial management to increase efficiency and 
productiveness as well as to improve the relations be- 
tween workingmen and employers. On this important 
point the Bishops say: 

Labor ought gradually to receive greater representation in 
what the English group of Quaker employers have called the 
industrial” part of business management, “the control of proc- 
esses and machinery; nature of produce; engagement and dis- 
missal of employees; hours of work, rates of pay, bonuses, etc. ; 
welfare work; shop discipline; relations with trade unions.” The 
establishment of shop committees, working wherever possible 
with the trade unions, is the method suggested by this group of 
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employers for giving the employee the proper share of industrial 
management. 

Finally vocational training is heartily approved, to be 
conducted, however, in such a manner that the working- 
man’s child shall not be deprived of the elements of a 
cultural education and set in a subordinate class. Chil- 
dren should not be employed in industry, continuously, 
before sixteen, and as an effective means to this end it is 
proposed to tax child labor out of existence by support- 
ing the amendment in the Federal Revenue Bill which 
would impose a tax of ten per cent on all goods made 
by children. 

But the Catholic program does not stay at these re- 
forms. It insists upon the Catholic principle that “ the 
majority must somehow become owners, at least in part, 
of the instruments of production.” This, we are told, 
implies no less than the abolition, to a great extent, of 
the wage system itselfi—a consummation that can be 
prepared for by the gradual introduction of cooperative 
productive societies and copartnership arrangements. 
The first step to be taken must obviously be “ the pre- 
vention of monopolistic control of commodities, adequate 
government regulation of such public-service monopolies 
as will remain under private operation, and heavy taxa- 
tion of incomes, excess profits and inheritances.” There 
is in all this, as can readily be seen, not the slightest 
tinge of a Socialistic tendency, since the entire purpose is 
to promote the extension and not the abolition of private 
ownership. “ The instruments of production would still 
be owned by individuals, not by the State.” 


The Significance of the Bishops’ Labor Program 


FRANK P. WALSH 


Former Joint Chairman, National War Labor Board, Chairman United States Commission on Industrial Relations. 


the social reconstruction pronouncement of the 

Administrative Committee of the National Cath- 
olic War Council with heartfelt enthusiasm. That this 
program should be put out by an official committee 
comprising four Bishops of the Church which has the 
largest numerical following in the country, and a Church 
which carries its message with authority to so many mil- 
lions of men and women, is, I believe, one of the most 
significant and far-reaching developments of recent years. 
It is a triumph for true religion just as it is a triumph 
for the cause of economic democracy. For the interests 
of the two can never be far apart. The heart of or- 
ganized labor believes that it is working in that same 
cause of human brotherhood to which the Church is 
pledged, and it is impossible to exaggerate the hearten- 
ing and inspiring effect of this proof that the leaders of 
organized Christianity recognize and acclaim this iden- 
tity of interest. It is an assurance that the people need 
in these days of trial and rapid change, when in reject- 
ing so much of the old order they are easily misled into 


T HE organized wage earners of America will hail 


rejecting all of it. It is the best possible demonstration 
of the vitality of religion and of its power to meet the 
changing needs of the times, to recognize that, while 
eternal principles do not change, they can be interpreted 
in terms of progress and the highest development of 
the race. 

This pronouncement by a committee of eminent 
Bishops answers for all time, I believe, the contention 
that the Church has no concern with such mundane and 
material matters as industry and commerce in their rela- 
tion to the well-being of the average man. It is a con- 
tention that hardly needed answering, for no man who 
walks about in the world with his eyes and ears open 
can any longer doubt that unless the labor problem is 
settled, and settled right, we can look forward to such 
strife and bitterness as will engulf all civilization in 
destruction, a destruction in which religion and the spirit 
of brotherhood will be the first to suffer. We have 
not escaped this bitterness entirely in our labor move- 
ment in the years that are past. It will be possible to 
escape it and to bring the Christian spirit to bear on 
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the movement largely in proportion as the leaders of 
organized Christianity keep in touch with the aspira- 
tions of the masses and so keep alive in those masses 
their devotion to the principles of the Christian religion. 
That is why I regard this social reconstruction pro- 
nouncement as a triumph for religion and a tremendous 
factor for retaining and strengthening its hold on the 
people. Just as Christ sought out the lowly and the 
downtrodden, so must His Church continue to champion 
them in their struggle to reach the heights, and to succor 
and encourage them as they climb the hard, upward, 
narrow path. 

Some will say that labor’s struggle for better wages, 
shorter hours, and self-mastery is a material struggle. 
The four eminent Bishops who sign this pronouncement 
do not consider it necessary even to discuss the point. 
They take for granted what I should like to point out, 
that the man who is physically brutalized by long hours 
of toil and a scant leisure spent amid squalid surround- 
ings—the best that his wages will afford—is in no condi- 
tion to respond to the spiritual appeals to which every 
healthy and normal man readily responds. If the basis 
of Christian society is the home, how can we expect 
a Christian society in a world where a large majority 
of wage earners earn less than enough to maintain a 
family in health and decency? Can any well-informed 
person deny that many thousands of young men today 
refrain from marriage because they shrink from the 
hardship and privation which are almost certain to visit 
the family of the average wage earner? It is not a 
question of fine clothes and amusements. It is a ques- 
tion of milk for the babies, of proper diet and nursing 
for the mother, of medical attention during sickness, of 
clean and sanitary homes, of a dentist for the children’s 
teeth, of such minimum advantages and comforts as are 
absolutely necessary if little ones are to be given a fair 
chance in life. Low wages, long hours, uncertainty of 
employment—all the ills against which organized labor 
is successfully battling—these are the real enemies of 
home, Church and State. These are the destructive and 
subversive factors more powerful than all the Socialist 
‘and anarchist agitators in the world. That is why the 
organized labor movement is one of the great conserva- 
tive forces in the world. That is why I regard the four 
Bishops who sign this pronouncement as our foremost 
conservatives in the field of religion. 


The pronouncement is based on the fine Christian 
ground that every human being is sacred, that the right 
of every human being to the highest development is our 
supreme aim. It recognizes the self-evident fact that 
modern industrial developments have brought us new 
problems that require new remedies, that some of these 
developments threaten the destruction of our most sacred 
institutions. Unrestrained monopoly of natural resources 
and of life’s necessaries, arbitrary control by a com- 
paratively few men of the opportunities of employment, 
these and their kindred evils threaten the average indi- 
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vidual with slavery as real and as grinding as any that 
existed in pre-war days in the South. The appalling 
fact as recited in this pronouncement that a great ma- 
jority of the wage earners of the United States are 
not receiving living wages is in itself a challenge to 
Christianity. It reveals a condition that in itself is abso- 
lutely destructive of home life and of citizenship. Surely 
the requirements of religion are not less than these. 
It is a condition that breeds in its victims skepticism and 
despair, and opens the door for every wild and destruc- 
tive theory. I realize that the poorest man or woman 
can reach great spiritual heights, and that “man does 
not live by bread alone.” Similarly all must realize that 
the number who reach spiritual heights cannot be as 
large as it should be in a society where the majority 
of workers live in an atmosphere of fear and uncertainty 
and grinding poverty. The worker does not need nor 
is he demanding a luxurious home, although there is 
no reason why he should be the last to have luxuries. 
He does need a clean, comfortable home, where he can 
enjoy a healthy family life free of constant fear that 
economic disaster will overtake himself and his loved 
ones. He needs leisure, so that his mind and heart can 
expand and entertain those generous impulses that are 
the basis of brotherhood. He needs security, so that 
fear can be banished, for the fearful man is the man who 
distrusts his neighbor and harbors hatred and bitterness 
in his heart. And in order to have security, he must 
have some measure of independence in the workshop, 
some assurance that his livelihood and the livelihood 
of his family cannot be taken away at the whim of a 
foreman. He must have pride in his work, and eager- 
ness to do his best, and in order to have this he must 
have a voice in controlling the industrial processes and 
in the distribution of the product. Modern industry 
today thwarts some of the most fundamental and primal 
instincts of men, and these instincts become perverted, 
with the result that thousands of men needlessly become 
drunkards, vagabonds, enemies to themselves and to 
society. 

Those who are pledged to the cause of organized 
labor and who are faithful also to the Church will be 
helped and inspired as churchmen no less than as work- 
men by this pronouncement on social reconstruction. 
None know better the weaknesses and dangers to which 
all human kind are subjected, and the need of the re- 
straints of conscience which religion can bring to bear. 
With a new enthusiasm we can go among our associates 
and say proudly, “I am a Catholic.” Many thousands 
of workmen for whom the call of the Church was grow- 
ing faint will be brought back to a firmer reliance and 
a deeper adherence. The workers are grateful for any 
sign that those in high places are heeding their call for 
justice, for opportunities to lead full and free lives, to 
develop the best that is in them. This pronouncement 
is a sign to the millions, a sign that will be eagerly hailed, 
that here is indeed the Living Church. 
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The Appeal of the Bishops’ Labor Program 


JoHN FITZPaTRIcK 


President Chicago Federation of Labor, Chairman of National Committee for Organizing Iron and Steel Workers, Candidate 
for Mayor of Chicago on the Labor Party Ticket. 


be of more substantial benefit to the cause of 

organized labor and of economic justice than 
the social reconstruction program of the National Cath- 
olic War Council. The four Bishops who have signed 
this program and issued it to the world are entitled to 
the heartiest thanks of every wage earner who has the 
interests of his fellows at heart, and both they and the 
Church will receive this thanks and appreciation in full 
measure. In the same measure they should receive the 
thanks of every good Catholic, for in heartening labor 
they have also given a splendid proof that the Church 
is equal to the demands of the times and is applying its 
ancient and unchanging principles to modern conditions 
in a way that makes for the progress and general well- 
being of the race. 

To those of us who have been struggling for the at- 
tainment of most of the ends here laid down as worthy 
and necessary to be achieved, throughout many years, 
there is a peculiar and special pleasure in seeing them 
here stated with such high authority. We have believed 
all along, we have known in our hearts, that the things 
for which labor has been fighting are consistent with, 
and inseparable from, the highest aims of the Christian 
religion with its emphasis on the sacredness of every 
human life and on the need of the highest development 
of the individual. Yet we have been attacked as enemies 
of society and the very objects here set down as worthy 
have been condemned as wild and unattainable theories. 
They are objects that are still far from full attainment, 
and we are the more appreciative that the Church has 
thrown her weight into the scale at this decisive moment 
when the victory is still to be won. 

It would be useless and foolish to blink the fact that 
many workers have been more or less estranged from 
the Church during recent years by reason of their pre- 
occupation with the struggle for economic justice and 
industrial freedom. This struggle has grown so sharp, 
that for many it has come to color all their views, and 
there have not been wanting plausible propagandists who 
have striven to show that the Church is on the side of 
special privilege in the battle between privilege and de- 
mocracy. We who are both Catholics and members 
of organized labor have insisted that this was not so, 
and that the Church would triumphantly meet the new 
conditions in such a way as to prove that the spirit of 
Christian brotherhood is still a dominant and decisive 
force in the world. And today we are rewarded by a 
pronouncement that is undoubtedly the greatest ever put 
forth by any religious body on this subject. 

The program of the National Catholic War Council 


N OTHING has appeared in a long time that will 


is virtually the program of organized labor as expressed 
in the official declarations of the American Federation 
of Labor and the program of the Chicago Independent 
Labor party. Its declaration in favor of maintain:ng 
the present wage-rate and progressively raising it, while . 
at the same time taking steps to reduce the cost of living 
and to control large fortunes, constitutes the strongest 
possible support for the position taken by organized 
labor. It should be printed in its entirety in every labor 
journal in the country. Nothing will do more to 
strengthen the cause of orderly but fundamental eco- 
nomic reform as opposed to the plans of those who would 
destroy our entire civilization at one blow in the hope 
of bettering the conditions of the masses. It is an 
adequate program provided it be accepted and promptly 
carried through as a program of action. It is not a 
visionary program; it is not the picture of a Utopia to 
be realized in the far-distant future. It is what labor 
demands now, and those who wish to avoid the excesses 
and dangers of a violent and bitter unheaval can do 
nothing better than to acknowledge its true conservatism 
and aid organized labor in putting it into practice. While 
I must agree with its authors that conditions in America 
are far less disturbed than in European countries, yet 
I believe it would be a serious mistake not to realize that 
the workers and producers of America are in a mood for 
action. 

In Chicago organized labor has united on a program 
of reforms closely resembling that laid down in this re- 
markable pronouncement, and to realize these reforms 
we have formed an Independent Labor party and have 
asked all workers with hand or brain to join with us 
in our attempt to put into office men and women who 
are pledged to take the forward path in dealing with 
these most pressing issues. We believe that in taking 
this step we are following the truly conservative course, 
a course that will conserve the good while eliminating 
the bad in our present social and economic order. The 
only notable departure from the program here under dis- 
cussion that is included in labor’s platform, is our demand 
for the taxation of land-values as one of the simplest 
and most practicable methods of eliminating unearned 
income, income which in this instance is held to come 
merely from the ownership of land irrespective of its 
beneficial use, and to consist of the power to extort from 
those who are actually putting the land to use, large 
unearned sums. Such taxation would, we believe, en- 
courage the improvement of land now lying idle, because 
it would tax the potential value of the land to the com- 
munity irrespective of the fact whether it was being used 
or not, and would leave improvements largely or wholly 
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exempt from taxation. The right of land ownership 
would not be interfered with. What would be interfered 
with, or at least made unprofitable, would be the with- 
holding of land from use except on such terms as would 
give the owner who was not willing himself to use it 
a substantial unearned income, an income earned by the 
enterprise and industry of others. Few of us realize 
the vast sums paid by the people directly or indirectly 
to land owners who will be permitted to continue to 
play dog-in-the-manger unless this toll be forthcoming. 
It is this system of land tenure which creates land spec- 
ulation, so that in the farming States land is held at 
such high prices that the farmer’s boy or the city work- 
man could not earn interest on his investment, even if 
he could obtain the purchase price of a farm and were 
a skilful farmer. In the country it is a condition which 
is rapidly increasing tenantry, while in the city it puts 
a heavy tax on every pound of food and every item on 
the list of necessaries. 

In nearly every respect, the program of the National 
Catholic War Council is so comprehensive and so ade- 
quate to the needs of the times that I am confident its 
wide publication and its adoption by a political party 
pledged to carry it out would satisfy the needs of the 
large number who are on the point of breaking away 
from their old moorings and joining with such hitherto 
inconsiderable groups as the Socialists. It is the sign 
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which has been greatly needed that we can achieve the 
reforms on which our hearts are set without breaking 
with all the traditions of the past, good as well as bad. 

This program should be evidence to many who have 
opposed labor’s aims without understanding them that 
labor speaks today in the interests -of all society, in the 
interests of true conservatism. It is not men who have 
changed. We are not departing from ancient principles 
of justice and right. We are merely applying those 
principles to new conditions that have arisen very rap- 
idly—so rapidly that many have failed to realize them. 
It is sufficient for those who doubt the need to pénder 
the statement here set forth with unquestionable au- 
thority that “ A considerable majority of the wage earn- 
ers of the United States, both men and women, were not 
receiving living wages when prices began to rise in 1915,” 
and that since 1915 “the average rate of pay has not 
increased faster than the cost of living.” Labor knows 
these bitter truths, and labor has reached the point where 
it is determined to change these rotten conditions, con- 
ditions which mean the destruction of Christian society 
if they continue. In performing the task of reconstruc- 
tion to which it has set itself, labor welcomes and values 
most highly the cooperation and support of the Church, 
and the Church will gain along with labor as a result of 
the splendid pronouncement of the four representative 
Bishops who have signed this report. 


Church Difficulties and New French Boundaries 


J. C. WaLsH 


Staff Correspondent of “ America” 


T goes without saying that the map of the world 

cannot be redrawn without the creation of problems 

in which Catholics everywhere must have at least a 
sympathetic interest. In the main the feeling is that the 
outlook in respect to church questions is brighter than 
it was, but that does not mean the disappearance of all 
matters of concern. In Poland, in Bohemia, in Syria, 
in Palestine, in Alsace, there are occasions for anxiety. 
In Italy the disposition seems to be to make an end of 
the old misunderstanding between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal; in France there are some signs that the anti- 
clerical era will be pretty well ended when the elections 
send to Paris a new set of men whose minds are engaged 
upon a new sort of problems; the new Serbo-Slav State 
starts out under conditions which will so far stabilize 
religious interests in the Balkans; and if German Aus- 
tria joins Germany there will be a distinct gain of Cath- 
olic influence in the new Republic. On the other hand, 
some who remember that the Christian world struggled 
for centuries to wrest the custody of the. holy places 
from the Moslem are not enamored of Jewish control 
there. Similarly, the Maronite Catholics of Mount 
Lebanon, who claim that their language is the one which 
the Saviour Himself spoke, are apprehensive lest in the 


partition of influence in Asia Minor they should find 
themselves overweighted by the Moslem population in 
the area assigned to a French protectorate. Finally, 
there is the interesting prospect that Alsace and Lorraine, 
liberated from a hostile political domination, may be al- 
most immediately subjected to domestic persecution at 
the hands of France. Indeed, the process has already 
been initiated. 

Alsace and Lorraine have been outside the area within 
which the battles of anti-clericalism have been fought. 
They came into France with conditions in respect to 
religion and public instruction practically what they were 
in 1870. Their school system takes note of the three 
main sections of religious belief, Catholic, Protestant 
and Hebrew. The schools are “ confessional,” and the 
priest, minister or rabbi is an active factor in their di- 
rection. When Marshal Joffre first announced the 
reclamation of a portion of Alsace, he was prodigal of 
assurances that the will and sentiment of the people 
would be respected by a France grateful for Alsatian 
fidelity. Poincaré spoke in the same tone in those days 
of the doubt and distress. Marshals and Presidents, 
however, are minor quantities in France. What counts 
is the centralized bureaucracy, and as soon as the armis- 
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tice was signed, this bureaucracy decided that, while 
Alsace and Lorraine were somewhat late in coming under 
the beneficent regime associated with the name of 
Combes, it was now high time to bestow the missing 
blessings with the least possible delay. Naturally, the 
politicians did not act in defiance of the elected rulers 
of France, nor even without the latters’ very definite 
encouragement. A highly placed person in the Govern- 
ment of France informed a very distinguished eccle- 
siastic, in answer to a point-blank question, that there was 
to be only one law for all France and that Alsace and 
Lorraine would have to submit. As evidence of good 
faith, the central Government sent to the liberated prov- 
inces, to direct their educational interests, an official 
recognized by friend and opponent as a most devoted 
anti-Catholic, and, at the same time, as a most capable 
protagonist of anti-Catholic propaganda. This gentle- 
man immediately began to show the Alsatians where 
they were wrong and what they had to do about it. It 
has not been said of him that anybody misunderstands 
either his present instructions or his ultimate intentions. 
Alsace is seventy-two per cent Catholic and twenty-six 
per cent Protestant, and the Catholic priest and Prot- 
estant minister, with the full support and concurrence of 
their respective peoples, have interested themselves di- 
rectly and continuously in the success of the schools. 
Now they have received instructions from the free- 
thinking gentleman from Paris, specifying the hour or 
hours during which their presence in the school will 
be permitted. The purposes for which they may enter 
the school is also clearly set forth. Moreover, members 
of the teaching Orders have been apprised that at the 
end of the present school term they will kindly take 
themselves off and make way for lay teachers. Finally, 
the preliminary steps are being taken looking to the 
seizure of church property by the State. 

When it was made clear to me that this sort of tyranny 
was actually going on, I ventured the statement that, in 
parts of the world inhabited by people whose tempera- 
ment I understood, this very efficient official would soon 
discern that there was something lacking in his popu- 
larity. The answers, for I got more than one, help a 
person to understand many things that puzzle him about 
France. 

The first is that the Alsatians decline, so far at least 
as they report to Paris, to complicate matters by threat- 
ening to remain with Germany. “ We can fight this 
French Government,” they say, “but in fighting the 
German Government we never knew where we were.” 
Next, the leaders of the Catholic party, disliking violent 
methods, prefer to see what can be done with moral 
suasion. There is a paper at Metz, with the reputation 
of the Abbé Collin back of it, and the Abbé Wetterlé 
has a newspaper at Strasburg, but neither has given a 
fighting lead. Hence it has resulted that from village 
after village details have been furnished to an energetic 
man in Paris who still sees in resistance some virtue. 
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In Paris some protests are made and heard, with the 
result that while Debierre is left at his work in Alsace, 
two Catholic legislators are ordered to the committee 
supposed to be supervising his operations. Whether 
this step will operate to stop him or will simply afford 
a sort of Catholic sanction for the wretched work he 
succeeds in doing, is one of those nicely debatable ques- 
tions as to which an outsider ought not to have an 
opinion. 

It would be a mistake to assume that there will be 
no opposition. The clergy in Alsace occupy a relation 
towards their people, and the people towards the clergy, 
which should make it impossible to impose upon their 
community any system of administration actually of- 
fensive to them, especially one dictated from outside 
by anti-clerical politicians. The pastor, like the race of 
Irish pastors of the pioneer days in America, whose type 
is now becoming rare, is a leader and guide in all things 
which concern the community life of the flock com- 
mitted to his spiritual charge. It is not an impaired 
leadership, but rather one based on the essentials of 
unity and upon common understanding. Given the 
demonstration of obstinacy in purpose which has cul- 
minated in the return of the Alsatians to France after 
fifty years of effort to alter their outlook, it is easy to 
see that the Paris bureaucracy might find a harder task 
on its hands than it cared to attempt if the Catholics 
of Alsace simply refused to have their institutions over- 
turned. 

The authorities have let it be known also, that they 
mean to have the sees of Metz and Strasburg vacated 
and French bishops appointed. No doubt they could 
physically deport the prelates, but the function of de- 
posing and appointing bishops is not with the Paris 
bureaus. One at least of the threatened is beloved of 
his people. The precedent of 1870 is against, rather 
than in favor of, the suggested action. Publicly, the 
demand is not so crudely made. The hope is expressed 
that the Pope will make a splendid gesture towards 
France by ridding her of these prelates. If he does, 
who knows but France may show herself grateful. Not 
bad this, one is moved at first to comment, from a Gov- 
ernment that leaped to aggression against the schools 
and the churches in the redeemed provinces. And there 
is another side to it. There actually are signs that some 
French statesmen, of present or prospective power, do 
want to make peace with the Church, and there are those 
amongst the church dignitaries who see in this a reason 
for not raising the hammer and beating tambour-threat- 
ened Alsace. 

In the last four years the French have learned, or 
say they have, that France was popular in many far off 
corners of the world for this reason, and for no other, 
that Catholic missionaries from France had been there 
for decades or for centuries. Today France is very 
solicitous about having a good reputation in more than 
one place, where the influence of other countries threat- 
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ens her prestige. Members of the atheist Government, 
who boast of having driven God from the schools and 
abolished eternity, are alarmed lest the persecution of 
French religious Orders should result disastrously for 
French colonial imperialism.. The missions cannot be 
maintained without priests, priests must first be novices, 
novices require novitiates. So the word is being passed: 
“Open your novitiates, only call them by another name; 
train your novices, only do not compel us to see them.” 
There are those amongst the directing spirits in French 
Catholic circles who hold that if, for this or other 
reasons—future rivalries with Italy, for instance—the 
French Government is really anxious to readjust its at- 
titude towards Catholics in France and towards the 
Church in general, it should furnish some more con- 
vincing evidence than that which at present is being 
produced in Alsace. There are others, undoubtedly, 
who think it the part of prudence to welcome every ad- 
vance, to accept every concession, and to discountenance 
controversy, especially the opening of any new contro- 
versy. Readers of AMERICA may think this calls for 
some elucidation of the role that French Catholics play, 
or think themselves to be playing, in France. Another 
article may serve to open that subject. 


In Serbia Under the Enemy 


E. CHRISTITCH 


terror through the country on account of the 

Stories of cruelty in Belgium. People were in 
doubt whether to face the wolves of Albania, or the 
enemy soldiers who might be worse than wolves. Our 
little party, which had still some faith in humanity, de- 
cided to stay with the wounded and share their fate. 
When their comrades drew off, the wailing of the dis- 
abled who could not accompany them was sad to hear. 
A personal friend, none other than Marshal Mishitch 
himself, had offered us facilities for flight but we re- 
fused. In the central town of Terstenik the entreaties 
of the population, added to those of the patients in an 
abandoned hospital, were not to be withstood. The men 
were persuaded that the Bulgars would come and gouge 
out their eyes. The poor Mayor of the town could 
only weep and say: “ God help me! At my seventy years 
this has come upon me, to receive the enemy in my 
native town!” We tried to console him, to persuade 
him that the enemy occupation would be but temporary, 
and also that it would probably be the Austrians who 
would occupy this part of the country. Our latter sur- 
mise proved correct; and the Austro-Hungarian troops 
behaved fairly well. But the influx of fugitives from 
the territories where the Bulgars were advancing brought 
us news that struck terror and horror into all hearts. 
The clergy, professors and school teachers were espe- 
cially molested. There were wholesale massacres and 
transportation into unknown lands. Another term for 
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wayside murder was “ sent to Sofia.” It is certain that 
had the Austro-Hungarians then commanded these fugi- 
tives to return to their homes hundreds of suicides would 
have resulted. One woman having no means of sub- 
sistence in Terstenik and confronted with either starva- 
tion for her family, or return to her native place, now 
in possession of the Bulgars, threw herself into the 
Morava river, leaving her four orphans on our hands. 
The fears of these refugees were not exaggerated, as 
subsequent events showed. During our years in Serbia 
under the enemy yoke we had often occasion to wel- 
come streams of fugitives from Bulgarig both in Terste- 
nik and Belgrade. The Bulgarians began by declaring 
that the invaded land was Bulgarian and not Serbian. 
They ordered the terminations of names to be changed 
from “ itch” to “ off” (for example, “ Christitch ” would 
become “ Christoff”’), and the use of the Serbian lan- 
guage was forbidden. Children at school were whipped 
when they made mistakes in the new Bulgar dialect im- 
posed on them. ‘They were also compelled to say, “I 
am a true-born Bulgar.” ‘The agony of these children 
was exemplified by horrible catastrophes. Some escaped 
into the woods and perished there rather than betray 
all they had hitherto been taught to revere. There were 
many cases of child-suicide. Those who morally suc- 
cumbed despised themselves, and will surely suffer in 
after-life from the effects of what they knew to be back- 
sliding. Yet who can blame these poor little victims 
whose natural instinct to live overbore their convictions ? 
The people were compelled to attend the Bulgarian 
churches, which were considered by all other orthodox 
communions as schismatic. For, in their mad attempts 
at Bulgar nationalization, the Bulgar priests abandoned 
the Greek Patriarch and nominated an exarch of their 
own. The Bulgar Church therefore stands alone as an 
outcast from “ Orthodoxy.” A Serbian priest who per- 
formed the sacred rites in the customary way was not 
only dismissed but assassinated. The writer of this ar- 
ticle had a personal friend, Bishop Dositkens of Nish, 
who was ill-treated and interned in Philipopolis simply 
because he inquired into the fate of his missing clergy. 
Many efforts were made by the Vatican to obtain the 
release of this worthy man but without avail. 
Communication in Serbia under Bulgarian rule was far 
more difficult than communication with London, when 
Serbia fell under Austrian rule. Austrian newspapers 
were not allowed by Bulgaria to penetrate into those 
parts of Serbia that she held, ostensibly because they 
were printed in the Serbo-Croat language, now declared 
by the Bulgarians to be non-existent. We tried hard 
to send letters to friends and relatives in Serbia under 
Bulgarian occupation, but it was much easier to corre- 
spond with London. A Bulgarian doctor, however, an 
officer in the reserve, behaved kindly in the matter of 
transmitting news between Belgrade and Nish. It is 
due to him to say that he redeemed the name of his 
countrymen from the stigma of all-round inhumanity. 
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There were restrictions in regard to the passage of 
Austrian troops even through Nish or other towns in 
the Morava district. However unhappy we ourselves 
were in Belgrade, we ceased to complain of our fate 
in the presence of fugitives from the Bulgarian-occupied 
territory. The injustices and privations from which we 
suffered were slight in comparison with the crimes these 
poor people told us about. From what we saw it would 
be unfair to the Prussians to call the Bulgars “ Prus- 
sians of the Balkans.” The Bulgars show the instincts 
of their Tartar blood principally after battle, and there 
was certainly very little sign in this war of the drop of 
Slav blood which they alternately claim and repudiate. 

After two and a half years of surreptitious relief- 
work, carried on amid difficulties but with a certain 
success in Belgrade and the surrounding districts, we 
got facilities in May, 1918, for proceeding homewards. 
This was done at the special instance of the Vatican, 
and the health of the elder of us was so broken down 
that a move to lands where better diet was procurable 
was imperative. Lard cost $12.00 a kilo, milk $1.00 a 
litre, when it could be had. But one scrupled to ask 
for it, as little children were dying for want of milk. 
Meat was $4.60 a pound, but so inferior in quality that 
the doctors advised us not to touch it. The animals 
were too weak to walk to the slaughter-house and had 
to be taken thither on carts. It was forbidden to keep 
more than one cock and two hens, so that eggs were not 
for sale and poultry was sold at fabulous prices. “The 
bakers’ shops were closed and flour was doled out 
according to ration. Every family baked its own bread 
and employed various devices to increase the 250 grams 
a day. As regards fuel, one had to pay about $25.00 
for a cubic metre of timber. The flour was composed 
of wheat, ground beans, ground acorns and heaven 
knows what besides. Yet Serbia was a land even then 
of plenty, as we found when we got to Vienna, where 
maize was the only flour obtainable. After making what 
arrangements we could for the continuance of our work 
in Serbia we traveled to Vienna in the Balkan train, 
luxuriously fitted with a first-class restaurant crowded 
with German and Turkish officers. Although we avoided 
anything that could reveal our identity, speaking Serbian, 
which was a common language on the train, it leaked 
out that we were bound for England. When we entered 
the restaurant car we had to bear supercilious smiles, 
and audible comments made in the English language on 
the course of the war. At that time the German star 
was still in the ascendant and it was the general convic- 
tion that peace would be signed “ to prevent the occupa- 
tion of Paris.” When the customs man at the Vienna 
station saw that we had brought several loaves from 
Serbia with us, his eyes glistened and he said “God 
bless you! I wish we had some more guests coming 
from Serbia.” We ventured to tell him that Serbia was 
being stripped of all her food-stuffs for the benefit of 
Austria. “ Well,” he said, “ we in Vienna see little of it, 
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but you can judge for yourself.” In the pension where 
we stayed, and into which by special privilege we had 
obtained entry, the food conditions being supposed to 
be good, the guests were always hungry and did not at- 
tempt to deny it. Each received four square inches of 
maize bread, a plate of hot-water soup, one potato, half 
a hard-boiled egg and five dried prunes. The wife of 
an Austrian officer wept when she saw our bread, and 
begged to be allowed to purchase a piece. “I am slowly 
dying of hunger,” she said, “and so are we all.” She 
was too proud to accept what we instantly offered her, 
but insisted on weighing, and paying for, the amount 
we cut off. After a week’s stay in Vienna, where we 
were pestered by police regulations concerning enemy 
aliens, we were permitted to continue our journey on 
condition that we spent ten days in a little village on 
the Arlberg lest we should see any movements of troops. 
We found the Tyrolese very depressed. They entreated 
us to tell the English that they had no wish at any time 
to be at war with people whom they only knew as gen- 
erous tourists. From Flirsch to Feldkirch we were ac- 
companied by a detective, who even followed us into 
church and knelt in a pew behind us. It is only fair to 
say that no personal disrespect was at any time shown 
to us in Austria, and that the priests we met never for- 
got their sacred character as representatives of the 
Prince of Peace and the God of charity. 


The Future of Exploration in 
Bible Lands 


A. HILLiarD ATTERIDGE 


MONG soldiers’ letters from the Near East which 
have appeared in the press there is a letter from 

a British sergeant in garrison at Tyre, in which he says 
that as there is very little to be done, he finds amusement 
in “ rummaging about among the ruins.” For all we know 
the sergeant may be a classical scholar or an Orientalist 
and archeologist: all sorts and conditions of men 
have been drawn into the huge army of the British 
Empire. But the chances are that he has very little 
expert knowledge of antiquity, and his “ rummaging” 
will not even amount to amateur research. No doubt a 
good deal of this kind of rummaging is going on here 
and there on various sites of old cities in the East from 
the old Greek lands to the still older sites of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. Now and then the amateur digger 
knows his business. A French officer has written a use- 
ful memoir on the Greek pottery turned up by his men 
as they dug a trench in the Gallipoli peninsula. Another 
soldier explorer made interesting discoveries on the Sa- 
lonica front in the same way, and Australian soldiers 
ran considerable risks from shell-fire near Beersheba 
to save a mosaic pavement for one of their museums. 
So intelligent rummaging has given some results. But 
there is always the risk that unintelligent exploration 
may destroy more than it rescues, or collect mere curios 
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in a way that robs the chance discovery of all its sig- 
nificance for the scholar. 

After the war a vast number of ancient sites in the 
Near East will become more accessible, and in some 
places, notably in the Holy Land, the speculative builder 
will be running up new hotels and 6ther products of 
enterprising civilization. Dr. Flinders Petrie, one of the 
foremost of our veteran archeologists, to whom we 
are indebted for much useful research in the East, has 
uttered a timely warning in a course of lectures on the 
prospects of Eastern archeology. The lectures are a 
plea for a check on the possible obliteration of ancient 
sites by new buildings and for a systematic exploration 
of the vast field of research now opening in the historic 
lands of southwestern Asia. 

Dr. Petrie gives many instances of the mischief that 
has been done by unregulated exploration, ill-directed 
excavation, curio-hunting by tourists and the secret 
disposal of finds of gold and silver for their mere bullion 
value. He tells how a few years ago at Ravenna a 
skeleton in golden armor was dug up by chance. The 
find was probably made in the grave of Theodoric, the 
great king of the Ostrogoths, whose story fills so large 
a space in the century after the break-up of the Roman 
Empire of the West. All the golden armor except one 
small fragment was melted down by the ignorant finders. 
The Doctor makes a tantalizing reference to another 
find when he mentions casually “the report of a walled- 
up crypt at Canterbury, and the sudden wealth of the 
one man who had access to it. Was that the treasure 
store of Becket’s shrine?” He tells of the continual de- 
struction of ancient buildings in the East for the sake 
of mere material for newer structures. Inscriptions 
that might supply some long-sought link in historical 
research are removed, broken up and lost for good. 
Northern Syria is full of remains of the early Christian 
centuries, but within the last fifty years many of them 
have been destroyed. The Circassian colonists have quar- 
ried away the walls of abandoned churches of the post- 
Constantinian time and obliterated their sites in laying out 
their farms. But Dr. Petrie tells of an equally barbarous 
destruction by an Englishman in Egypt who felt no 
qualms about admitting that he had destroyed an old 
Roman building to get material for his house. We hear 
too of the narrow escapes of historic treasures. Few 
discoveries have thrown more light on the early East 


than that of the now famous inscribed tablets of Tell- 


el-Amerna, dug up by some Arabs in Egypt in 1887. 
The finders hawked them about in a sack, until after 
much ‘damage they at last luckily reached the hands of 
a scholar who recognized their value. 

Dr. Petrie mentions more than one site in particular 
that ought to be protected from destructive occupation 
and carefully explored. He tells us of a marble ruin 
near the Sea of Galilee, foundations and fragments of 
walls half-buried in debris, which he believes to be the 
synagogue of Capharnaum. If the surmise is well 
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founded the place should be one of the sacred sites of 
the world. “These things He said teaching in the 
synagogue of Capharnaum,” writes St. John, after re- 
lating the promise of the Holy Eucharist in the sixth 
chapter of his Gospel. Dr. Petrie notes the beautiful! 
carved work of the ruin and asks, “ Are these, the very 
buildings in which Christ taught, to be left to the mercy 
of the next needy settler? ” 

He is rightly anxious too about the future of Jeru- 
salem. He foresees the possibility of the whole place 
being turned into a tourist center, with huge hotels and 
other modern buildings altering its whole character, and 
making any systematic exploration of the site impossible. 
Modern Jerusalem, he tells us, is built upon the accu- 
mulated wreckage of ages which has filled up the older 
valleys that once broke the site into a group of hilltops. 
He suggests a bold policy—he would have a new city 
for the tourists built, if need be, well outside the walls, 
and connected with the old city by an electric street 
car line. He would forbid any new buildings within the 
walls, demolish many of the-more recent buildings and 
excavate the site at selected points down to the bed 
rock of the earliest period of its inhabitation. There 
would be the certainty, he says, of important discoveries 
and the clearing up of many historical problems. 

Dr. Petrie utters a warning against mere haphazard 
trench-digging on ancient sites. He holds that there is 
only one method that gives really valuable results. It 
means the expenditure of much labor, time and money 
under careful supervision, but it is worth the cost. This 
is the method of excavating the site layer by layer down- 
wards, the plan used with such excellent results by the 
American explorers of the mound which covered the 
old city of Gezer. In the East we have to deal with his- 
torical stratification; the first town or city is ruined, 
another rises on its site, built partly upon, partly out 
of the materials of the first town. Haphazard digging 
only amounts to curio-hunting. Systematic work gives 
us history. 

Dr. Petrie’s lectures have been published in a little 
volume (‘‘ Eastern Exploration: Past and Future,” Lon- 
don, Constable), which, few as its pages are, is a treasure 
of information as to the problems and possibilities of 
archeology in the lands of the Bible. Marvelous as 
have been the discoveries made during the last century 
in this field, the restoration of long-lost historical rec- 
ords, the new light thrown in so many ways upon the 
Sacred Text, one feels, as one reads Dr. Petrie’s lectures, 
that only a beginning has been made, and a rich store 
of further discoveries is awaiting the intelligent ex- 
plorer in all the lands from the eastern Mediterranean 
to the Persian highlands. But one realizes also that as 
in the past much has been lost by careless, ill-informed 
and ill-directed work, so in the future there is a serious 
danger of the opportunities offered by civilized control 
of the Near East being lost. Dr. Petrie’s plea is timely 
and it should have some practical results. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters, as a rule, should not exceed six hundred words 
Watching Legislation 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America for February 8 you had an editorial denouncing 
the Smith Education bill and asking your readers to send a 
personal letter to, their representatives in Congress protesting 
against its enactment into law. Obedient to your appeal, I sat 
down to my desk to write a short protest to the representatives 
from my section, but on second thought refrained from doing 
so, having found out from experience how few there are who 
bestir themselves in answer to such an appeal. I felt that the 
few letters that our national representatives would receive from 
readers of AmerIcA would hardly sway the issue one way or 
the other. Then I began to wonder if some effective means 
could not be devised whereby Catholics of the United States 
could be warned of injurious impending legislation and make 
their attitude known in an expeditious and forcible manner. 
As a result of my thoughts on the subject, I have formulated 
the following plan: 

Before detailing the workings of the plan, I might say (1) 
that I do not think that individual protests carry much weight 
with our lawmakers. But when large bodies voice their oppo- 
sition, legislators are more likely to “sit up and take notice”; 
(2) that it is almost impossible to get enough individuals to 
take the trouble of writing personally to their representatives ; 
(3) that a great many Americans do not know the names of 
even one of their representatives at Washington; (4) that it 
would be a difficult matter to bring the subject of adverse legis- 
lation before each individual Catholic, unless the subject were 
handled through the Sunday announcements, a manner of hand- 
ling the situation which is open to many objections. However, 
there are in the United States several large societies, such as 
the Holy Name Society, with a million members, and the 
Knights of Columbus, with a half million; also several organi- 
zations of ladies, insurance societies, etc. If all these organiza- 
tions acted in concert, their influence would be most profound. 
To produce this unanimous action, I therefore propose the fol- 
lowing: 

A Catholic with the requisite training, disposition and expe- 
rience, should be engaged at an annual salary and should take 
up a permanent residence at Washington, D. C., it being his 
duty to attend the deliberations of Congress and examine all 
bills in order to see if anything inimical to the Catholic body is 
being proposed. Whenever he finds anything objectionable, he 
should consult an advisory committee, composed of representa- 
tives of the Catholic University, Cardinal Gibbons or his rep- 
resentative, and representatives of other eastern archdioceses, 
Other sections of the country may also be represented on this 
advisory board if the thing is found practicable. If the ad- 
visory board sustains him in his protest against the proposed 
legislation, he should immediately get in touch with the Catho- 
lics of the country. 

Through the central organization of the Holy Name 
Society, the Knights of Columbus, and other societies, he should 
have obtained and should keep on file a list of all the different 
branches of these societies in the United States; a circular 
letter should be printed and sent to all these societies, asking 
that action be taken on the matter at their next meeting, or, if 
the thing is urgent, at a special meeting, and that protests he 
sent or telegraphed to their national representatives. If it is 
thought necessary, the names of the three representatives from 
each particular district may be rubber stamped upon each cir- 
cular letter. In addition to this, I would recommend that a 
record of the votes of each Senator and Representative in 
Congress be kept, and that at election time their record on legis- 
lation affecting Catholics be sent through the same channels, so 
that Catholics can use their own judgment regarding them. 
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It seems to me that an agency somewhat along these lines is 
most necessary. Even if a year should pass by without any 
objectionable bills being introduced, the insurance would be 
dirt cheap at the price. As conditions are now, there are many 
things which are likely to put in jeopardy our interests; Prohibi- 
tion in particular is a continual menace to the Mass. It is no 
time to think of ortlering buckets and fire hose when the house 
is burning. We may not have vital need for a bureau of this 
kind for some time, but when we do need it, we shall need it 
quickly. National Prohibition was put through when most of 
us were asleep or apathetic. There is no telling when legisla- 
tion injurious to Catholics may be enacted with the same dis- 
patch. Let us make provision now to have cur sentiments made 
known at the proper moment. 


Yonkers, N. Y. Rosert W. WILKES. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Some time ago the Editor of America advised individual 


Catholics to write to their Congressmen letters of protest 
against the “ Smith Bill.” If this bill is so dangerous a meas- 
ure, why should not our Catholic leaders, the clergy, start a 
campaign of protest against it? Individual protests will amount 
to nothing if there is no concerted action on the part of Cath- 
olics generally. I have been protesting against the “ Smith 
Bill” in the secular press, but such protests will be utterly vain, 
if the Catholics of America, as a whole, do not protest against 
it. We have a Catholic War Council, which has done effective 
work for the welfare of our country, but I have never heard 
of a Catholic Defense League. When America entered the 
war it did not take long for our leaders to organize the for- 
mer, why does it take so long to organize the latter? Every 
loyal Catholic feels the need of it. 

We need a defense league that will be vigilant and active 
at all times. Individual Catholics have neither the time nor 
the ability to defend the Church against all attacks or to watch 
legislation inimical to its interests. So far as the glory of God 
and the welfare of the Church are concerned, I dare say that 
we Catholics are the greatest slackers in the world. We be- 
long to the true Church, we possess the truth, but we are too 
cowardly to make them known to others. If the Catholic War 
Council was so effective for the welfare of our country, why 
not show at least an equal loyalty to God and to the Church 
by organizing a Catholic Defense League? Now is the time 
to do it. I hope that our Catholic leaders will try to wake up 
the Catholic public from the sleep of indifferentism, and that a 
powerful organization of Catholic defense will soon be a real- 
ity. It can be done. “ Where there’s a will, there’s a way,” it 
is only the will is lacking just now. But it is to be noted that 
the start must come from our leaders. 


Hanover, Pa. F. J. Kovarik. 


Preaching to the Multitudes 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The letters of Mr. David Goldstein and others on the subject 
of street preaching are such as to demand serious consideration. 
Surely the time is at hand when we who enjoy the advantages 
of the true Faith, should be eager to carry the Gospel to the 
millions outside the Fold, who are thirsting for the truth. How 
long are we “ to keep our light hid under a bushel.” If St. Peter 
and St. Paul and the other Apostles were alive today would they 
confine themselves to preaching the Gospel to the Faithful, in the 
churches, or would they go out into the public places, the high- 
ways and byways, to carry to all men the glad tidings of the 
Redemption? Pagan Rome with its Nero did not awe them, but 
made them more zealous. Why should we not, with our legions, 
go forth and preach the truth? 

We should not meet the same opposition, because the world is 
better prepared to listen to us. And even if we did meet with 
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persecution, would that be sufficient reason to make us hesitate? 
Men are now looking for a common religion in which all can 
meet as brothers. Surely when the ministers of the Word of 
God go to them with the great truths, and teach them “as one 
having authority,” they will realize that that common religion 
already exists. Street preaching should become the order of 
the day. It should be an ordinary thing in each city and town, 
to see priests and qualified laymen with the approval of the 
Bishops, preaching to “ packed houses” in public halls; not only 
on great social questions, but on the fundamental truths of reli- 
gion. Millions are utterly ignorant of these truths. The causes 
of sin, the Redemption and the value of the soul would be the 
very revelation that they are craving. Why not give it to them? 
If they do not know where to find us, we should go to them. 
Ottawa. G. O. T. 


Greek in College 


To the Editor of AMeERIcaA: 

It should not be necessary to prove to the readers of AMERICA 
that a cultural education with special insistence on Greek litera- 
ture produces far better results in a college course than speciali- 
zation along scientific lines. Literary and philosophic education 
is broadening; the purely scientific, while attaining its particular 
end, often results in narrow-mindedness. Even in this year 
of grace, or towards the close of the past year, at least two 
distinguished scientists of the right sort have expatiated cn 
the greater cultural value of the classics for general training. 
Their remarks were quoted in a late number of the Outlook. 
Now comes President Lowell urging a complete reversal of 
form at Harvard and a harking back to the prescribed course. 
That is an encouraging sign. We ought to enter upon a last- 
ditch fight to keep classic training in our colleges and to keep 
Greek, not for any love of its hieroglyphics, but because it is 
the key to the world’s literary wonderland. If we lose the key, 
no substitute stamped “just as good” will suffice. It is only 
in the original that true power can be found. This, therefore, 
does not seem to be the point at issue in the minds of those 
who are weighing the advisability of insisting on Greek in the 
college course. The question is one of practicability, not whether 
Greek is worth keeping but whether it can be kept, and if so, by 
what means. 

One serious fact confronts educators persuaded of the supreme 
excellence of the classics. Large numbers of boys, increasing 
with alarming rapidity, are graduated yearly from high schools 
without any knowledge of Greek. With the exception of our 
own Catholic high schools, this is true of boys who present 
themselves for college entrance from what are called classical 
high schools and from the best classical high schools in the 
country. If it continues, we shall be able to educate only boys 
from our own Catholic secondary schools and shall have to 
give up all hope of accommodating hundreds of boys from other 
sources who would prefer a Catholic college education. At best 
we shall have to provide sub-freshman and pre-sub-freshman 
classes for the brave few who are willing to make up their 
deficiencies and stay at college for five or six years after high- 
school graduation. If this is unwelcome the only resort will 
be to begin Greek, and eventually, perhaps Latin also, in fresh- 
man year. Granting that we still champion Greek as a vitalizer, 
we must, if we wish to educate boys from other high schools 
than our own, begin a campaign to urge Greek in other schools. 
Otherwise it will be a losing fight. There is no use in extolling 
the glorious college classics and urging further building along 
the same iines if we have no foundation on which to build. 
Even the foundation material from our own high schools may 
turn out rubble under the pervading cult of the modern. 

It is the priests in the parishes, grateful alumni and Catholic 
societies who influence boys to go to our colleges. Through 
these same channels the high schools must be reached. 
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Principals supply according to the demand. One principal has 
stated recently that he would willingly provide a teacher of 
Greek if there were sufficient demand to warrant it, but that 
there was no such demand. Can we create the demand? 
Whether we can or not, shall we neglect the multitude who 
are graduated on a rare June day without the Grecian fillet 
about their brows and refuse to establish parallel courses leading 
to the other degrees? 

The fact is we ought to train as many Catholic boys as 
facilities allow, putting sound philosophy and a good course of 
religion into as many heads as possible with the accompaniment 
of as much cultural matter as is feasible, but unless by speak- 
ing, writing, interesting the priests, alumni, Catholic societies 
and others we reach down to the high schools, as far as con- 
cerns classics, it will be love’s labor lost, and while, on the 
hill-top, we are singing the undisputed merits of Greek the boy- 
graduates will go gaily trooping after some Pied Piper into a 
cavern at the foot. 

Boston. W. J. D. 


“The Great Hunger” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Johan Bojer’s ‘“‘ The Great Hunger,” a new novel very widely 
advertised, is a book against which Catholics should be warned 
It is a best-seller, superlatively praised by John Galsworthy. 
The book has a special appeal for “thinkers,” its press notices 
say. In reality, however, it is but a dull tale of cynicism and 
human pride, masquerading as “ self-discovery,” whatever that 
is. Whenever the spiritual struggle of life is treated, it is in a 
manner vague and intangible, except where it is blasphemous. 

However, Bojer has a few definite ideas on Christianity, and 
these he uses to dishonor it. We are told, for example, that 
“The ascetic on the cross is a God for the sick and aged. What 
of us others? When shall the modern man, strong, scien- 
tifically schooled, find a temple for the sacred music, ‘he 
anthem of eternity in his soul?” Again the very foundatiors 
of Christianity are scoffed at. ‘“‘ The dogma of the atonement 
based on original sin and the blood-thirstiness of God, is revoic- 
we shrug our shoulders and turn away with a smil:, 
We are not angels yet, but we are too good tc 


ing to us; 
or in disgust. 
worship such a God as that.” 

Whatever there is of plot in the book, is very like the inci- 
dent, “And Then?” narrated of St. Philip Neri. However, 
there is a difference. The Saint proposed the question to a 
young student in reply to his every plan for the future, and as 
a result, “ made a pious and virtuous man of him.” The leading 
character in Bojer’s book is haunted by the ever-recurring voice 
that asks, ‘“ What then?” and, finally, he does an all-satisfying 
kindness to an enemy, and exclaims, “I did not do this for 
Christ’s sake, or because I loved my enemy; but because, stand- 
ing upon the ruins of my life, I felt a vast responsibility.” Such 
is the medley of foolishness and blasphemy about which Jolin 
Galsworthy said, “It interested me from the first page to the 
last.” 

New York. (ee 


Arnold Bennett’s “Pretty Lady” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Having on several occasions animadverted, in rather severe 
terms, in the pages of America, on the indifference and supine- 
ness of too many Catholics in their public attitude toward the 
threatened interests of our holy Faith, it gives me a peculiar 
pleasure to call attention to one of those acts of splendid chivalry 
and devotion toward the Faith, which are numerous, and too 
often go unnoticed, and which betoken the constant virility and 
positiveness of true Catholicism. I refer to a letter, a copy 
of which I send with this; a copy which came into my hands 
without the knowledge of its writer, who was not seeking the 
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publicity which I gladly thrust upon him, not for his sake, 
but for the sake of the shining and knightly example which he 
gives to others. The writer at the time he penned this noble 
rebuke was serving the United States as a private soldier at 
the front in France. For the rest, the letter speaks for itself: 


Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT: 

Dear ’Sir—If, in writing “ The Pretty Lady,” which I have 
just finished reading, you were desirous of offending those 
of your readers who were to be drawn from the millions, 
for whom a tender devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary is 
but an exalted and sanctified expression of the love they 
bear their own mothers, allow me, as a Catholic, to assure 
you of your superlative success. If, however, the book 
has some other purpose, I must confess it has quite-es- 
caped me. 

n trying to be just to you, in spite of my outraged feel- 
ings—for after all a great nation does regard you as one 
of its foremost writers, and points with pride to your erudi- 
tion—I have wondered if it is possible that you are com- 

letely ignorant as to what the veneration of the Blessed 
Virgin has meant in this world for the last 2,000 years. 
Your repugnant resumé of this cult, the accuracy of which 
could be challenged in every line (I refer principally to page 
98) and which you state to be the creed of “the simple,” 
would lead me to think so, and to believe that you might 
perhaps even appreciate a few suggestions as to where you 
could seek enlightenment. The works of Bossuet and New- 
man are replete with honest exposition of this devotion 
that has inspired the purest of lives and the greatest of 
deeds. They will tell you how countless millions of men 
and women have derived strength and courage, and com- 
fort too, alone from the memory of her who “ stood at the 
foot of the Cross.” In incomparable English, which so few 
of his compatriots of today even attempt to imitate, Father 
Faber, who is buried in the very Brompton Oratory you 
use as a setting for the comedy of Christine’s devotions, 
will teach you that, though the Mother of God is invoked 
as “Refuge of sinners,” her service has never been com- 
patible with anything other than an imitation of her Son; 
but perhaps best of all, if you would take the trouble to 
read through the Litany of Loretto (it is to be found in 
any Catholic prayer book), the mystic beauty of which is 
an adornment to the literature of any language, you will 
understand the true character of the Blessed Virgin. 

Please do not think that I fail to recognize the appealin 
nature, and even the lovely possibilities of the relation o 
the Virgin of Virgins and the outcast woman, who may, in 
simple faith, pray to be given her daily bread, without 
realizing the shameful price that she is willing to pay, or 
even without resenting the infamous bargain, or the loath- 
some selfishness of our society. I can think of nothing prac- 
tically more affecting than Yvette Guilbert’s rendition of the 
prayer of a Montmartre grue, for instance. But this subject, 
perhaps more than any other, must be left to the real artist, 
or to those whose sincerity and simplicity have given to 
their inner natures an intuitive and subtle understanding of 
the workings of a soul—as well as an appreciation of 
the limits of delicacy. I recall, however, that Robert 
Service, who does not probably come under either of these 
headings, has succeeded in his poem “My Madonna” in 
giving a picture that is, in a sense, similar, but is both touch- 
sm convincing. 

our book undoubtedly makes one wonder when and 
where will be the end of this mania for destruction that 
seems to have taken possession of the world. German 
shells annihilate places of worship that have been honored 
from time immemorial, and English words, without even 
the pretext of military necessity, are desecrating the inner- 
most shrines of the hearts of men. In “God, the Invisible 
King,” Mr. Wells has launched an offensive destined to 
crush the faith of the religious intellectual, but those who 
could not even follow, far less understand, one paragraph 
of his (I must admit) magnificent writing, might easily be 
interested and impressed by the sensational effrontery of 
“The Pretty Lady.” 

Do not be fooled, though, by any success your novel may 
have. Though German explosives have indeed reduced to 
ruins the great Cathedral of Reims, your ideas are less 
harmful and the subject of your attack more immutable. 
How long your book will be read, I cannot say, but of this 
I am certain: Years after your name has been forgotten on 
this earth you will continue to regret your literary activity 
of 1918 and the hours you spent in an unsuccessful effort 
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to belittle and misrepresent a belief which has triumphed 
for twenty centuries and which has its foundation in the 
deepest need of the hearts of men. 

It has come to my knowledge that you have completely 
misunderstood some of the letters that have been addressed 
to you in regard to “The Pretty Lady.” I trust, how- 
ever, you will not think to misinterpret the absolute sincerity 
and earnestness with which this one is written nor to doubt 
my hope of your forgiveness by the “ most clement Virgin.” 

Yours very truly, 
Noe, SULLIVAN. 
A few more Catholics of this kind and my complaints will 
be rendered foolish. 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, Cal. MIcHAEL WILLIAMS. 


Catholic Publicity 


To the Editor of America: 

I am sure the advocates of Catholic publicity through the 
columns of the secular press, and the champions of primitive 
methods of apostolic open-air preaching were pleased, if not 
relieved, to read Mr. David Goldstein’s reply to the apparent 
objections raised by A. S.’s italicizing of certain words in a 
Papal document issued by Leo XIII. Of course, common- 
sense would have told them, that the ocean-to-ocean autovan 
campaign conducted by Mr. Goldstein would not have been 
carried out under the auspices of the Boston Catholic Truth 
Society, and with the approval and blessing of Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, if it involved the slightest conflict with Papal teachings. 
All Catholics know, also, that Popes do not contradict them- 
selves, or each other. Hence it is evident from the plain words 
and unmistakable meaning of the quotation by Mr. Goldstein 
of a letter of Pius X that the interpretation given to Leo 
XIII’s letter by A. S. was erroneous. Moreover, if I am not 
mistaken, Mr. Goldstein is accompanied on his missionary tours 
by a priest who is thoroughly competent to deal with any fea- 
ture of the work which might exceed the limitations of “ lay 
action.” 

But the fact to which I particularly wish to call attention 
is that there is a still later, and, if possible, stronger testimony 
on the subject of Catholic publicity through the columns of 
the secular press to be found in the report of a remarkable 
interview, or audience, given by Pope Benedict XV to Mr. 
Edward Marshall, the well-known correspondent, as recorded in 
the London Universe of February 8, 1918. Mr. Marshall pledges 
himself that his record of his “friendly conversation” was 
“read and graciously approved” as the result of his “ anxiety 
in no way to misrepresent his Holiness.” Here is a brief quo- 
tation: 

In America, said Pope Benedict, journalism has become a 
mighty power. Probablyit is a greater power there than 
elsewhere. The American newspaper is a pulpit 
from which greater congregations can be reached, perhaps, 
than from any other in the world. If all the preachers who 
address your people from these pulpits while the war lasts 
shall preach to them the sermon that out of the great con- 
flict real justice based upon full mutual understanding must 
be brought about, then may they achieve a service for 
humanity beyond the power of human computation. 


As long ago as the year 1893, Leo XIII granted plenary and 
partial indulgences for five years to the members of the Catho- 
lic Truth Society of America and all who aided them in their 
newspaper work in the columns of the secular press. 

St. Paul. W. F. Marxoe. 

Types of Propaganda 
The Editor of America: 

A Presbyterian minister of Philadelphia, alarmed by the in- 
roads he thought Rome was making during the Irish Conven- 
tion, arose in his anger and called upon all true Americans to 
stand against this new menace to the safety of the United States. 
He tells us that the Irish propaganda is as un-American as was 
the German propaganda, but he says nothing of the British prop- 
aganda now being carried on to save the English from applying 
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to Ireland the principles for which we fought. His appeal to 
popular prejudice in comparing the Irish propaganda to the Ger- 
man is so obviously designed as a cover for British propaganda 
that one need not stop to tear away the cloak of perfidy. 

There is an essential difference between the “ Made-in-Ber- 
lin” type of propaganda and the propaganda in evidence at the 
Philadelphia convention. It may not be useless to point out to 
the Presbyterian minister that German propaganda aimed a 
death blow at American ideals, whereas the Irish propaganda is 
designed to aid in carrying out the ideals of self-determination 
of nations, the right of a people to decide their own status in 
the world, and the form and character of their government, 
ideals born in 1776 and exalted in 1918. To advocate such self- 
determination is proof of our Americanism, a manifestation of 
our love for American ideals. The capital sin of German prop- 
aganda was that it endeavored to extinguish the light of free- 
dom, whereas Irish propaganda simply demands a participation 
in this freedom. As light is not impaired by participation, Ire- 
land’s claim to participate in that light cannot be taken as an 
attack on Americanism. The Presbyterian minister's second 
argument was his masterpiece: “Ireland has no more right to 
break away from England than the South had to secede from 
the Union, and any man, who claims that Ireland has the right 
to demand from England the principles of self-determination, 
must logically deny that the North had any right to wage the 
Civil War.” I wonder if his brand of logic would lead him, if 
he dared, to deny the right of the Colonies to wage the War of 
Freedom. I suppose he never learned that the North fought to 
maintain a principle that the Irish want carried out to-day, 
that all men are born free and equal. One could never hope 
to convince such a logician that Ireland is a separate nation. 

When one hears men, like the gentleman in question, demand- 
ing self-determination for the Slavs, and condemning Ireland 
to a bondage worse than that inflicted on the German colonies, 
one cannot help wondering whether American blood was Shed 
for the substance or for the accident of a principle. 


Philadelphia, Pa. H.C. L. 


Railroad Employees and Government Ownership 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

How very true is the statement made by Michael Williams, 
that only by a return to Catholic Christianity can the world 
be saved from the slavery of paternalism, is demonstrated by 
the unanimity of opinion on the part of the railroad employees 
of the country in favor of government ownership. Catholic 
economists will continue doing their duty by pointing out the 
danger of paternalism, but they cannot stop the movement. The 
railroad corporation has no soul. Corruption rather than hon- 
esty wins in the management of railroads and every intelli- 
gent railroad employee knows it. I do not say that this evil is 
inherent in the system, but in the present state of society it is 
inevitable. The railroad employees who voted in favor of gov- 
ernment ownership are conscious of the fact that “the soul of 
man was made for the liberty of the sons of God,” but while 
they love liberty, they demand a living wage and some secur- 
ity of occupation. It is scarcely necessary to add that the ma- 
jority of railroad employees have never enjoyed these things 
under private ownership, and they never will unless the roads 
are forced to it by law. If it be said that these men are sell- 
ing their birthright for a mess of pottage, I will reply that 
the majority of them are giving the pottage to their wives and 
families. 

It is desirable that this calamity should be avoided by the 
adoption of some middle course, but the outlook is not very 
bright when Catholic leaders, because the roads are being op- 
erated with a loss by the Government, are devoting so much 
time to advocating their return to their owners, and are pay- 
ing so little attention to the fact that Pope Leo XIII placed 
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“the right of the worker to enjoy a living wage upon the 
bedrock of the natural law.” At least the railroad employees 
of the country are suspicious of those using this argument, 
because they know well that the Government had to raise wages 
as much as seventy-five per cent in order to bring the poorer- 
paid classes up to the standard of a living wage; they know, 
too, that the times are not normal and that the private owners 
could not operate the roads any cheaper than the Government. 
I do not say that our leaders should advocate government own- 
ership. I worked twelve years for different railroads, and for 
the last three years have been in the postal service, and I know 
how men rebel against the tyranny involved in government work. 
There never can be as much liberty enjoyed by government 
employees in the matter of adjusting grievances as by men 
employed in private industry, and consequently there is and will 
be tyranny in such service. But if Catholic economists are to 
be consistent, they must reason from the standpoint that the 
right of railroad employees comes first in solving this perplex- 
ing question, and that if some other way of getting a living 
wage cannot be found, then, with all its faults, government 
ownership must be adopted. Am I right or wrong? 


Chicago. Cuartes V. HiccINs. 


The War and the Law of Islam 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Downing, in his interesting article under this heading in 
America for February 1, 1919, more than once gives the title of 
Sheikh-ul-Islam to the Sultan of Turkey. May I suggest that 
there is a mistake here? The Sultan as the chief of Moham- 
medanism took the title of Caliph, in Arabic Khalifah, or more 
fully, Khalifat-Rasul-Illah, i. e., Successor of the Prophet of 
God., Sheikh-ul-Islam was and is the title of the chief of the 
doctors and interpreters of the law of Islam, known collec- 


tively as the Ulema, the plural form of the Arabic alim, wise. 


In all the great Moslem centers there is an organized Ulema, 
but that of Constantinople has held under the Turkish Sultans a 
position of special importance as the legal advisers of the 
Government and of the Caliph. Under the old Turkish law, 
a declaration of war by the Sultan was not legal and valid 
unless it had been submitted to the Sheikh-ul-Islam, and he had 
issued his fetva or decree declaring that there was just cause 
for hostilities. Doubtless this fetva was usually given readily 
enough, but there is one historic instance of its refusal by the 
chief of the Ulema, with the result that the army marched 
across the Danube with a presentiment of impending disaster. 

I have lived among Mohammedans and discussed with them, 
and with Europeans who had long been in the East, questions 
of Mohammedan religion, law and policy, and from all I heard 
I doubt if there is any Moslem law against alliance with a 
non-Moslem power. Most certainly through all the later his- 
tory of Islam these alliances have been frequent. I suspect 
that the idea that such a prohibition exists has arisen from a 
popular mistake as to the Mohammedan attitude towards non- 
Moslem States. It is said, and quite correctly, that the law 
of Islam does not allow of alliance with infidels. But Chris- 
tians are not reckoned as “infidels” in the legal sense of the 
word. Mohammedanism began as an armed movement against 
the idol worshippers of Arabia, and the “infidel” is a pagan. If 
a Turk calls a Christian a Giaour, he is using a term of abuse 
that really means heathen. Until the pontificate of Leo XIII 
the titular bishops of the old sees of the East and of Moham- 
medan land in North Africa were described as bishops “in par- 
tibus infidelium.” Leo XIII abolished the title, changing the 
description to “titular bishops,” because the older description 
gave offense to the non-Christians of the East by seeming to 
class them with idol and fetish worshipers. 


London. A. Hityrarp ATTERIDGE. 
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Next week America will print two more articles on the 
Bishops’ labor program, one by J. W. McConaughy, the other by 
Raymond Swing. The former gentleman was assistant secretary 
of the War Labor Board and director of the news division of the 
Committee on Public Information. Mr. Swing was a war cor- 
respondent for the Chicago “ Daily News” and examiner for the 
War Labor Board. He is now associate editor of the New York 


“ Nation.” 


The Drive on the Catholic School 
N several States of the Union, vicious and unscrupu- 
lous enemies of the Church are urging the enactment 

of laws to destroy the parochial school. Much to the 
shame of their honest and straightforward citizens, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Missouri and Florida, 
are sorely harassed by these professional bigots who at 
a time when harmony and concord are most needed are 
striving to enkindle the baleful fires of hatred. Although 
a standing menace to American ideals of political and 
religious liberty, their machinations, utterly devoid of 
honesty and common decency, seem to have placed them 
in a position from which, under cover of law, they can 
put an end to every school in which the name of the 
Saviour is spoken with reverence. 

How any American, particularly if he call himself a 
Christian, can align himself with this scheming crew, 
must remain a mystery. The drive on the Catholic school 
is un-American, because from the first days of the Re- 
public the right of the parent to send his child to any 
reputable school of his own choosing has never been 
questioned. It is un-Christian since, whatever their pro- 
testations, the fact cannot be denied that the object of at- 
tack is the only school system in the country which in- 
sists that the child be allowed, from the dawning of reason, 
to participate in the heritage given him by the Saviour 


of the world. In the Catholic school alone is the child 
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led to understand the true dignity of man as an image of 
Almighty God, and a being destined for union with God 
in eternity. In no other school is he taught the sacred- 
ness of submission to authority, since all lawful authority 
is derived from God, and has its sanction from Him. 
The value of these teachings in the promotion of peace 
among citizens and in forwarding the true prosperity of 
the State, is obvious. 

As yet, the larger American States have been spared - 
the plotting and intrigues of these anti-American politi- 
cians. It would be dangerous, however, to believe that 
the future is secure. The attack is deferred, not aban- 
dened. As long as a crucifix hangs in a schoolroom, re- 
calling to innocent hearts the story of God’s great love 
for the world, so long must we be prepared for the attack. 


Forward the Politician! 


POLITICIAN is not necessarily a large red-faced 

person, who talks out of the corner of his mouth, 
and clothes himself in raiment of a pattern readily dis- 
cernible at a distance of eighty yards. He may be a quiet, 
respectable gentleman, with a family of grown-up daugh- 
ters. There are good politicians and politicians who are 
bad or indifferent, just as there are good, bad and indif- 
ferent ship-chandlers and ribbon-clerks and head-waiters 
and tuck-pointers. But we have come to regard all poli- 
ticians as undesirable persons, and all politics as a 
mucker’s game, and because of this we have suffered 
muth loss. It is this disposition which may lead us to 
disregard or disdain the pronouncement recently issued 
by a national campaign manager, ‘“ What we now need,” 
said this gentleman, “is not less politics, but more 
politics.” 

The adjectives may not be well chosen, but the advice 
is sound, if “ politics” be understood in the sense of an 
active and intelligent interest in civil government. Every 
citizen is a part of this republic, and his chief function, as 
such, is to vote with regularity and discernment. His 
occupation or position may excuse or even debar him 
from military and jury duty, but not from the polls. If 
he fails to acquaint himself with the issues at stake in his 
community, and to register his decision by the ballot, he 
weakens the possibilities of representative government 
quite as directly as the judge, the legislator or the execu- 
tive who shirks the public business confided to him. To 
the ancient three-fold function of government, a fourth 
is now added, and it must be exercised by the conscien- 
tious and intelligent voter. 

A lively interest in public affairs does not imply partici- 
pation in dubious or dishonest practices, but the reverse. 
Popular government will prove a curse instead of a 
blessing, if by their lethargy honest citizens allow it to 
fall into the hands of self-seeking professional patriots, or 
of well-meaning but destructive zealots. In the recon- 
struction period now before us, much legislation affecting 
social and domestic institutions may be looked for. 
Whether it is to be sane or radical, constructive or per- 
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nicious, depends upon the men whom we send to the 
State capitals and to Washington. The forces of radical- 
ism are well organized and the program which they 
propose to establish is clearly defined. Our own program 
is sharp and definite, but our organization is weak. An 
appeal to force of arms, after the harm is wrought, may 
be ineffective. But it will never be needed if we learn 
in time the power of the vote. 


Poor Little Rich Children 


SILENT person and observant, when Sister Mary 
Anastasia elects to talk, it is worth while to stop and 
listen. ‘“ When I was a novice,” she was saying, “ I spent 
some time as a maid of all work in a home for orphans 
and neglected children. I used to feel so sorry for the 
poor little things who had no homes, with father, mother, 
brothers and sisters, complete. But the condition of such 
children is worse.” And she pointed to little Ethelinda 
Maude O’Connor. Ethelinda Maude was in the act of 
departing from the academy, accompanied by her maid. 
Presently, in conformity with her usual school-day pro- 
gram, she would be whisked by motor to her fond parents’ 
apartment on Riverview Boulevard. But there would be 
no mother, fond or otherwise, waiting for her at “ home.” 
For Ethelinda Maude had no home, but only a place of 
departure and return, and she had no mother, if a mother 
be defined as a person who waits for you, and makes 
much of you, and cares for you, and loves you, no matter 
how bad you are, and especially when you are bad. True 
there was a person who, legally, passed for Ethelinda 
Maude’s mother, but the chief interest of this woman lay 
along “ uplifting” lines, and her secondary interests, as 
far as they touched upon her child, were confined to 
Ethelinda Maude’s temporal wants. “I wish,” said 
Sister Mary Anastasia, not without a touch of savagery, 
“that I could put the child in an orphan asylum.” 
Sister Mary Anastasia’s impulses are correct. Ethel- 
inda Maude, twelve years of age, is no longer a child; in 
fact, she never was a child, but only an infantile, tolerated 
dweller in an apartment house. She never knew the 
normal life of a normal child, and in this, unfortunately, 
she is only one of thousands, whose parents have been 
borne by a sudden surge of wealth into a new and heady 
social world. Dolls, “ tea things,” the simple, inexpensive, 
self-devised games and amusements of normal childhood 
were never hers. Not yet a woman, she already is some- 
what blasé. She has appointments “after class’ when 
she will slip away, poor neglected child, to tea-rooms and 
fashionable restaurants, where she will be sharply critical 
of the service ; with companions of her own age, she has 
her theater parties. Of this, “ mother” knows nothing; 
her time is taken up by cat shows and dog shows and 
societies for the enlarging of parks, and for votes for 
women, and for the improvement of the children of the 
poor. Decidedly, little snub-nosed Agnes May O’Connor, 
whose father died in a charity ward, and whose good 
mother scrubs the floors in a down-town office building, 
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has an immeasurably saner, cleaner outlook on life than 
Ethelinda Maude with her limousine, her “ social func- 
tions,” and her parasitic mother. 

We have wept copiously over the woes of the poor, and 
in some measure have provided for children dragged 
from the abyss of vice and destitution. But what of 
Ethelinda Maude, old and weary at twelve years of age? 
The world would be blessed by a new St. Francis Regis 
who, although he gave his chief attention to the poor, 
used to say that we should not utterly forget the rich, 
since they too have souls to save. In our zeal for “ the 
little poor ’’ children we have forgotten the needier “ little 
rich ” children. To the apostles of the secular uplift, so 
deeply concerned over the woes of honest poverty, which 
is by no means synonymous with destitution, we commend 
the consideration of measures tending to the commitment 
of Ethelinda Maude and her kind to suitable institutions, 
or her placement under judicial guardianship. As to 
those mothers who have time for everything except 
their sublimest work, the establishment of a true home, 
with them only the wrath to come can deal according to 
the measure of their iniquity. 


Anderson Rampant, Anderson Couchant, Anderson 
Lambent 


HE dry Mr. Anderson is athirst for gore. Not 

long since he paced an evangelical platform in ar 
Evangelical church, in the presence of 2,000 people, shook 
his head till his hair moved like a mane, wagged his 
tongue and roared for Dr. Belford, with whom he would 
debate Prohibition. 

That was Mr. Anderson rampant. 

Dr. Belford was not there; he is not for sale or for 
rent, either. So up stood a vigorous young man, Walsh 
by name, to challenge the roaring lion to the fray. ‘“ Get 
a reputation first,” countered the lion, his hair falling 
flat and his eyes blinking with fright. 

That was Mr. Anderson couchant. 

Thereupon, as the jealous barker for a rival tent an- 
nounces in the daily press 


The Rev. William C. Craig, pastor of the Goodsell M. E. 
Church, insisted that Walsh be given a hearing, and attempted 
to arrange a ten-minute debate between Walsh and Anderson. 
After a whispered conference between Anderson and Dr. 
Tuckey, the latter announced that the time was not opportune 
nor the place appropriate for the holding of a debate, notwith- 
standing the fact that placards announcing the meeting read: 
“Citizens’ mass meeting. If you want to hear both sides of 
the prohibition question, come!” 

That was Mr. Anderson lambent. 

But soon the thirst for papist gore returned and the be- 
loved Cardinal Gibbons was felled once again, that his 
blood might flow. But not a drop was drawn, as this 
counter attack of his Eminence shows: 


In reply to your letter of January 31, I beg to say that my 
record as an American citizen is sufficient assurance of my readi- 
ness to obey the laws of my country. I reserve, however, my 
right as a citizen, to express my opinion openly of the possi- 
ble consequences of a legislation which I am meanwhile pre- 
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pared to obey and to which I counsel obedience on the part of 
all citizens, as long as such legislation remains an organic 
part of our Constitution, 

Then the lion showed that he was not a lion after 
all, but that other creature in a lion’s skin. It said, this 
other creature: 

We are informed that the wine used for the Mass is made 
and prepared specially. Our attention has been called to the 
fact that in Catholic churches it is the priests that drink the 
Sacramental wine and not the people. We are also informed 
by Catholics that the use of fermented wine is purely a mat- 
ter of administration and that the Pope has the power to sub- 
stitute grape juice. 

This is all very funny: on paper though, not otherwise, 
for the press reports these precious items of news: 

Wine for sacramental purposes may be made after May 
i, according to a statement made by Government officials at 
Washington. Such wines must be made on bonded premises. 
After being manufactured, they must not be sold as beverages 
or for manufacturing patent medicines that are on the inter- 
dicted list. Even the churches may not have more than a 
three months’ supply of wine for Sacramental purposes. 

Thus this movement jumps from the head of the 
creature in the lion’s skin to the tail of the devil. What 
next? Bonded Masses, at bonded altars, by bonded 
priests, using bonded wine in bonded chalices? For 
after all, “ it is the Mass that matters.” 


The Berne Conference 


ETAILS from the Berne Conference are now reach- 
ing us. It had met to reconstruct the Socialist In- 
ternational and was wrecked upon precisely the same 
rock on which the first International went to ruin. The 
whole controversy between Marx and Bakounin seems 
to be renewed in our day under new names and new 
forms. Socialism has become more politic and anarchism 
has taken the name of Bolshevism. It perpetrates freely 
and in the open its deeds of destruction, lust and murder. 
Instead of being hunted from country to country, it sits 
at ease in the palaces where royalty had once been en- 
throned. Its twin brother is Spartacism armed with ma- 
chine guns and torturing its victims in the city streets. 
Neither the radicals among the Bolsheviki nor the less 
extreme among the Socialists were willing to send their 
representatives to Berne. The difference between them 
had already grown too wide to be bridged over, a chasm 
stands between the Trotzkys and the Scheidemanns, or as 
the German radicals now call the latter, the Scheide- 
manner. It had been thought that an agreement would 
be reached among the representatives of the central body 
of European radicalism who met at Berne. But of all 
the questions under discussion that of Bolshevism was 
the most hotly debated, and while they were able freely 
to decide upon the League of Nations they were not able 
to draw up any resolution upon the one issue most vital 
to them all, Bolshevism. Yet the Bolshevist party was 
strongly championed. It was for this reason that 
American organized labor would have no dealings with 
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the Berne Conference. Of three American Socialists who 
sought for passports to Switzerland two were refused 
them at Paris, and returned denouncing the Bolshevist 
assembly. The third, an I. W. W. leader, was apparently 
denied the floor at Berne itself, because not considered 
duly accredited. 

Yet it must not be thought that this violent difference 
of opinion among the various factions of Socialism will 
prevent cooperation. In the work of destruction they are 
all united. It is only where there is question of recon- 
struction that they will never be able to agree. The 
opposition to the Church is the same, differing only, it 
may be, in degree. Where one faction would peace- 
fully legislate her out of existence, the other would place 
the bomb beneath her towers and set the torch to her 
altars. There is one spirit guiding them all in this re. 
gard, and it is not the Spirit of God. 


Commercial Pirates and Government Ownership 


F after reading the current annual report of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company you are pos- 
sessed of the knowledge that under the overlordship of 
the Government, the company has been losing money, you 
are indeed a sharp-witted and keen-eyed person. To you, 
Lord Burleigh’s nod would be, not a volume, but a whole 
encyclopedia, for the report was drawn up by a past- 
master in the art of making his words seem other than 
they are. Like Polonius, so quaintly does he breathe the 
faults of governmental control, that they seem only the 
taints of perfect liberty. This is not to say that the re- 
port is dishonest, or even wanting in ingenuousness. The 
general vagueness of the document may, possibly, be ex- 
plained on the ground that “ efficiency” requires that a 
report, even when intended for the public, be couched 
in language intelligible only to the expert. But in one 
place the master so far forgets himself as to employ a 
phraseology which plain folk can easily understand. 
There is no reason, providing we have rational control and 
regulation, or governmental supervision, to fear government 
ownership; but without a rational effective control which will 
regulate, but not restrict, control but not destroy, utilities of 
necessity, government ownership is inevitable. 
This declaration states a sad but undeniable truth. The 
history of the dominant American corporations for the 
last quarter of a century forms a lurid tale of rapine, 
plunder, loot and stupidity, a fact to which the tele- 
phone company delicately and euphoniously refers as a 
lack of “rational control and regulation.” State and 
Federal legislation has not been wanting, but before State 
laws and Federal statutes could be signed by the execu- 
tive, corporation lawyers had devised profitable and easy 
means of turning them against the people for whose pro- 
tection the State had intervened. To the stupidity and 
dishonesty of the typical corporation is clearly due the 
present trend towards public ownership. If the law 
could not blow these pirates out of the water, it might 
induce them to sell their rakish barques to the Govern- 
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ment, which vessels, like Mr. Dooley’s converted yacht, 
might thereafter lead a respectable life. 

The theory is attractive but unconvincing. The best 
way to test a pudding ‘is to taste it, and enough tasting 
has been done in this country to show that government 
ownership is a pudding of an exceedingly low grade. 
What the Government has recently done in this respect 
may be borne with equanimity, considered as a war-time 
necessity, but viewed as an economic venture, it must be 
rated in terms of a constantly depreciating service and 
a constantly increasing price. What we need is legislators 
who cannot be bought, men who will give us a few laws, 
the fewer the better, but all equipped with teeth, and a 
bench that has an eye to equity, rather than to the 
grammatical niceties of legal enactments. To quote the 
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telephone report, the corporations, if they are to rise to 
a higher plane and endure, must subject themselves to 
“a rational effective control which will regulate but not 
restrict, control but not destroy utilities of necessity.” In 
addition, a few jail sentences, judiciously distributed, 
would not be at all out of place. The public exhibition 
in our great centers of population, of quondam corpora- 
tion “ bosses,” each neatly garbed in a costume of alter- 
nating black and white material, each with a ball and 
chain nicely fitted to his nether limb, would do more to 
make the masses believe that there is one law for rich 
and poor alike in this country than a whole battery of 
sermons or Supreme Court decisions. As philosophers 
say in discoursing of beauty, visa placent, “things seen, 
please,”’ and in this case, they would likewise convince. 


Literature 


The Learned Artistry of Lowell 

AMES RUSSELL LOWELL, poet and essayist, whose cen- 
tenary year this is, was born in the historic Elmwood House, 
Cambridge, February 22, 1819. There, in the company of one of 
those best of God’s gifts, an elder sister, who in this case was 
evidently a girl of cultivated artistic temperament, the future 
singer of nature’s charms breathed early the poetic atmosphere. 
Lowell himself more than once recalls the blissful hours spent 
with his sister Mary, who read to him from Shakespeare and 
Spenser. At Elmwood, too, it was that the boy, Lowell, roamed 
the hills in search of early blossoms, scraping acquaintances with 
the yearly visitors to the elms covering the estate, and passing 
many a whole day out of doors in sheer enjoyment of the beauty 
all about him. This love of and power to discern the minutest 
detail of nature’s being not only stood him in good stead in 
later years as a writer, but went a long way towards shaping 
that equable, self-confident, and forceful character of which his 
voluminous works give evidence. For a brief period after his 
graduation from Harvard, until he found himself, Lowell tried 
his hand at several professions, finally hitting upon a literary 
career. Though numbered among the poets who have added to 
New England’s literary fame, his prose writings will undoubtedly 
live longer and make him best remembered. And of his prose, 
the later essays, those belonging to what we may call his period 
of literary criticism, excel the earlier political writings and insure 
him a place among the great essayists of the nineteenth century. 
Lowell at twenty-one, with his youthful, vivacious, poetic 
spirit—for it was nearly two years since he first met his future 
wife, Maria White—reminds one of Keats and his recent imi- 
tator, Brooke. Scudder says of him, as it has been said of the 
latter two, “his soul was flushed with the sense of beauty and 
awake to the tendrils it was putting forth.” His first volume 
was a small book of verse, whose even doubtful success en- 
couraged him greatly. A little later he began a series of political 
writings which amounted to little more than editorial room in a 
newspaper or a magazine. The latter forties saw the publication 
by the Standard of the “ Bigelow Papers.” These quaint, char- 
acteristic essays in verse sum up well Lowell’s own stand on 
the politics of the time, for an age of politics it was, with Texas 

and the Mexican trouble and the slave question boiling over. 
The would-be reformer, like many another of his time, with 
the echoes of France’s convulsion still audible, and the thunder 
even of America’s own revolt not yet silenced, saw in slavery 
the one great sin, the sin against man’s most precious endow- 
ment, against the only gifts to which the Creator did not reserve 


an absolute right, the sin against man’s freedom. The famous 
“Ode to Freedom” is a product of this early period, a period 
of more or less mild satirical writing, still a period which grew 
intenser as the clouds gathered, until in the years immediately 
preceding the cataclysm of the early sixties, we hear the voice 
of the middle-aged Lowell in the Atlantic Monthly and elsewhere 
all wroth at what he considered the injustice of wealthy South- 
ern planters. Of the political essays those immediately touching 
slavery are the best. In them Lowell shows himself not only 
a stern Abolitionist, but a writer who could say what he felt 
in a forceful, direct, and at the same time artistic manner, and 
who seldom descended to the commonplace. 

In a prefatory note to his poems, Lowell warns that some of 
the poems are written against his better judgment. We like him 
the more for his sincerity, for we agree with his opinions. Like 
Wordsworth, he wrote many verses which harm rather than ad- 
vance his reputation. Nevertheless, he wrote good poetry. 
“ Threnodia,” while not attaining the soothing requiem-music 
of “ Evelyn Hope,” is in sharp contrast to his friend Emerson’s 
poem on the same theme. Lowell’s elegy is at least consoling: it 
contains a note of hope. The shorter lyrics, such as “ The 
Siren,” “To Perdita, Singing,” or “ The Fountain” are musical 
with music proper to the thought and setting. Every now and 
then, however, crops up that Pantheistic something that was in 
the air, that “ feeling” that God was in man, the faith in nature 
and the purely natural. An undesirable theme in “ A Legend of 
Brittany ” mars the greatness of a very imaginative, partly fanci- 
ful poem. Passages like the following are not rare; they de- 
serve a place beside the best products of imagination. 


A dark, proud man he was, whose half-blown youth 
Had shed its blossoms even in opening, 

Leaving a few that with more winning ruth | : 
Trembling around grave manhood’s stem might cling, 


More sad than cheery, making, in good sooth, 
Like the fringed gentian, a late autumn spring; 
A twilight nature, braided light and gloom, 
A youth half-smiling by an open tomb. 


Only a poet could idealize as Lowell did such a universally 
scorned flower as the dandelion. Still, for the most part, Lowell’s 
favorite epithet, “ silver,” applies more accurately than any other 
to his numerous verses. Few of them are gold. 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes the reader of Lowell’s 
essays in literary criticism is the vast knowledge which the 
writer brings to his work. He was one of the most highly 
cultured writers which the last century produced. Allusions 
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abound on every page, allusions to nearly every field of science 
and of art, to music, to painting, to sculpture, to poetry and to 
their masters, to the Scriptures, to the ancient and modern lit- 
eratures, to the histories of the nations, to medicine, biology, 
physics, chemistry, to astronomy and to astrology,-to the sea 
especially, to ships and the more technical knowledge of marin- 
ers, to anything one might name, so far-reaching was his store. 
These allusions often led him to lengthy discussions deserving 
of a separate essay, as for instance, the hints on the qualities 
of good drama in “ Swinburne’s Tragedies,” or the requirements 
for a work of art laid down in “Shakespeare Once More,” 
or again the hints on the use of the imagination in the introduc- 
tion to “Carlyle.” Sometimes such digressions were more a 
fault than a virtue, as when, in an essay on Gray he lingers with 
Dryden, and to introduce Spenser takes one-third part of the 
essay to show the condition of English literature from Chaucer 
to Spenser’s time. 

A love and appreciation of nature seemed an essential part of 
Lowell. He trained himself early to observe the common things 
in nature, those details which most men never notice, they are 
so common. He notes the sunflowers “staring brazenly every 
way except towards the sun,” says “the reflection of moonshine 
upon ice” is like a pale fire, and observes that “the shadows 
on snow are always blue.” His intimacy with and knowledge of 
nature find expression in two of his best-known essays, “ My 
Garden Acquaintance” and “A Good Word for Winter.” In 
the former he introduces his readers to his bird friends in lan- 
guage such as the following on the bobolink: “Then he will 
swing away into the air and run down the wind, gurgling music 
without stint over the unheeding tussocks of meadow, grass and 
dark clumps of bulrushes that mark his domain.” “A Good 
Word for Winter” is a cheery essay on out-of-doors life in 
snowtime. Snowdrifts, icicles, trees in sparkling whiteness are 
described in picturesque language. Far from saying that Lowell 
was not a poet, we must say on discovery of his intimacy with 
nature that he could not help being one. 

To possess a poetic nature, especially a poet’s imagination, is 
the most valuable asset of the essayist. The use he makes of it 
determines not only his power to charm, but also his right to a 
place among great writers. Lowell adapts his imagery to the 
thought with great precision. Now it is the thing at hand, as the 
strident steel slitting off the slabs of the log used to illustrate 
the less-willing machine of talk, now “the poetic temperament 
unballasted with those less obvious qualities which make the 
poetic faculty” is compared to a ship, and the metaphor is car- 
ried out with minute exactness. “Shakespeare Once More” 
fairly sparkles with pictures, comparisons, and metaphors heaped 
up. Ruskin himself would not disdain the authorship of the 
following: 


All the while the scenery was beautiful. Mountains of 
every shape and hue changed their slow outlines ever as we 
moved, now opening, now closing round us, sometimes peer- 
ing down solemnly at us over each other’s shoulders, and 
then sinking slowly out of sight, or, at some sharp turn of 
the path, seeming to stride into the valley and confront us 
with their craggy challenge—a challenge which the little 
valleys accepted, if we did not, matching their rarest tints 
of gray and brown, and pink and purple, or that royal dye 
to make which all these were profusely melted together for 
a moment’s ornarnent, with as many shades of various green 
and yellow. 


In “ Cambridge Thirty Years Ago ” Lowell by a judicious choice 
of epithet, throws about the marshes of early Cambridge the 
mysterious atmosphere created so well by the more recent Le 
Gallienne. Everywhere this happy selection of words in order to 
flash a picture stamps Lowell an adept in imaginative writing. 
“ A thoroughly single man” gives a vivid picture of the old pro- 
fessor, or “ the sunless core of a pryamid,” “the little river . . . 
swollen by the rains with Italian suddenness of passion” tells 
us in a word the image the author had in mind. Of the many 
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gifts which his intimacy with nature won for him, this it was 
that left him most wealthy. He could clothe the commonest item 
of an every-day round of duties in a garb woven by the Muses, 
could summon at will images of tremendous power or of airy 
lightness, his was the vision splendid which he often brought to 
earth and showed to a fellow-man. 

Satire and a delicate humor characterize most of the critical 
essays. At Wordsworth he had many a thrust; Goethe and 
Schiller, Dryden, Carlyle and others were not spared. The long 
famous “Certain Condescension in Foreigners” is an epitome 
of Lowell’s homely philosophy and his hatred of sham. We 
must console ourselves, for “We are dreadfully like other 
people,” our ancestors “unhappily could bring over no English 
better than Shakespeare’s,” or Carlyle is “ possessed with the 
hallucination that he is headmaster of this huge boys’ school 
which we call the world.” The essay on Carlyle, by the bye, 
is a model critical essay, thorough, mannerly, rapid, full of 
thought, and, when needs be, caustic. 

There are those who point to Poe as “the most typical Amer- 
ican genius.” If there be any writer to dispute Poe’s claim to 
represent America in the world of literature it is the quiet, God- 
fearing author who beckons to us from his study windows to 
stop and listen to the message of nature or who leads us 
around his well-filled library, stopping to show us his books 
and to tell us of the many wonderful things sealed up within 
them. Lowell was distinctively American, with many an English 
friend, it is true, and many an English haunt, but to the last 
an American, breathing American air and American principles, 
championing liberty at every opportunity, demanding fair-play 
for all, so America’s voice was heard across ocean and con- 
tinent until it fell back upon itself to increase in intensity and 
power. Joun H. Cottins, S. J. 


The New Chalice 


How many ages long 
The hidden roots of gold, 
The clods of earth among, 
Groped sunward through the mold. 


Until in fruitage rare, 
Wrought stem and shapely cup, 
Endued with fragrance fair, 
This flower is lifted up. 


For this the straight stem grew, 
For this the calix spread; 

To gather heavenly dew 
From riven side and head. 


To offer in God’s sight, 
To Him, its radiant sun, 
An odor of delight, 
Blood of His Holy One. 
BLANCHE M. KELLY. 


REVIEWS 


The Patrimony of the Roman Church in the Time of 
Gregory the Great. By Epwarp Spearine, B.A., LL.B. (Lieu- 
tenant, King’s Own Royal Lancaster Regiment.) Edited by 
Evetyn M. Spearinc, M. A. (Lond.), (Late Fellow of Newham 
College, Cambridge.) New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 

The author of this valuable study was a young Cambridge 
scholar who entered the British army soon after the war broke 
out and was killed on the Somme two years later. The mono- 
graph under review was left uncompleted by Lieutenant Spear- 
ing, but his sister tells us in the preface how she prepared the 
book for the press, abridging some portions and adding a cer- 
tain number of notes and references. The book bears unassail- 
able testimony to the beneficient character of the Church’s work 
in St. Gregory’s time, and the fact that the volume is from a 
non-Catholic’s pen of course makes the apologetic all the more 
valuable. Only once or twice does the author’s Protestant logic 
betray him, as when he remarks, for instance, that: 
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Modern Papal apologists of the temporal power, however 
much they may be in error in applying their conclusions to 
the present day, are at any rate not far from the truth when 
they assert that during the past ages of history the tem- 
poral power of the Papacy has been a condition precedent 
to the exercise of its spiritual authority. 

And again at the end of the book after admitting that the 
sixth-century Church had a “ noble trust” imposed on her which 
she “ nobly” performed, he sorrowfully remarks: “If the Church 
in succeeding ages had been equally conscious of her duties the 
task which social reformers are now called upon to face might 
be very different from what it is,” failing to note that the State, 
as in England when Henry VIII was king, by pillaging the 
Church has also robbed the poor. 

In his opening chapter the author shows the extent, in the 
days of Gregory the Great, of the Patrimony of the Holy See, 
which consisted for the most part of farms situated in Italy and 
Sicily, though there were a few in Illyria and Gaul. An idea 
of the income they yielded may be gained from the fact that 
the revenue from the estates in Sicily and Calabria was about 
$76,000 a year. In his chapter on “The Government of the 
Patrimony,” he describes the duties of the different officials em- 
ployed to manage the estates, and the pages on “ The Organi- 
zation of the Patrimony” tell how honestly and efficiently the 
farms were managed and how kindly the workmen were 
treated. The author shows how the Church favored and pro- 
moted the freeing of slaves, and testifies that “In his relations 
to the Jews, as in all other matters, Gregory was scrupulously 
just.” The chapter on the Pope’s “Relations with the State” 
shows how prudently he dealt with dishonest or cruel civil of- 
ficials, the fifth chapter explains how the revenue was collected, 
and the last, which in many ways is the most interesting in the 
book, tells how the Patrimony’s income was expended. The 
revenue was considered a fund held by the Church in trust for 
the poor. The city of Rome had been divided into seven dis- 
tricts for relief work, and this was carried on by means of in- 
stitutions called diaconia and xenodochia. The Patrimony also 
supplied the money for the upkeep of the churches and the sup- 
port of the clergy, formed a reserve fund for such emergencies 
as the ransom of captives, as the buying off of the Lombards 
when they threatened to attack Rome, and for helping the in- 
numerable objects of the Pope’s charity. For St. Gregory had 
so much at heart the temporal well-being of his flock that on 
one occasion when it happened that a man died of hunger in 
Rome, the Holy Father did penance by refusing for many days 
to celebrate Mass. By way of contrast Lieutenant Spearing calls 
attention to the fact that in the year 1912, in the county of Lon- 
don, forty persons died of starvation “in spite of our organized 
system of poor relief and innumerable charitable agencies.” 
Comment here is surely needless. W. D. 





The Life of St. Francis Xavier. By EpirH ANNE Stewart, 
Evangelist, Explorer, Mystic. With translation from His Letters 
by Davin MacDona.p, B.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$6.00. 

One of the first requisites of the historian and the biographer 
is to get the atmosphere of the period with which he is dealing 
and to seize the spirit of the individual whose life-story he is 
telling. For this the author must know how to look at men and 
events objectively and not commit the mistake of creating ro- 
mantic heroes of his own imagining but to show things just as 
they were. To this fundamental rule of historical writing Miss 
Stewart has not adhered. She has not represented St. Francis 
Xavier as he really was. She has tried to reconstruct him 
after a pattern of her own devising. She has stripped him of all 
that was most characteristic in him and in her endeavor to 
Protestantize him, to de-Jesuitize and de-Catholicize one of the 
most Jesuit and Catholic of the Saints, has utterly failed to give 
us a real presentment of the man. 
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There is little excuse for the author. She had before her the 
authoritative life of the Saint by Father A. Brou, S.J., of which 
she has copiously availed herself, and rightly, in telling her story, 
and yet in spite of the vast material at her command she has 
entirely pervérted the character and the work of Xavier. Un- 
doubtedly Miss Stewart admires the great missioner, but it is 
rather because she sees in him what Xavier never was, a Protes- 
tant in the garb of the Jesuit, whereas Xavier was one of the 
most persistently and doggedly Catholic missionaries that ever 
preached the Word of God. When the author tells us that as a 
Protestant Xavier would not have been very different from the 
Xavier of the Society, she gives us in a sentence her whole view 
of the Saint. Xavier as a Protestant is a contradiction in terms, 
for Catholicism made him in all his splendid measure. As a 
Protestant Xavier might have become a cold preacher of the 
gospel of Geneva or Wittemberg, he never would have become 
the heroic Apostle of India and Japan. His Catholicism, whole- 
hearted, simple and sincere, the Catholicism that gave him and 
his converts the Mass, Confession and devotion to the Mother 
of God and the Saints, the Catholicism of his master and friend 
Ignatius and of the Book of the Exercises, which Miss Anne 
Stewart does not quite clearly understand, this alone molded 
Xavier. It is a great pity that Miss Stewart does not under- 
stand these things: she might otherwise have told an interesting 
and instructive story. a, Gs 





Human Conduct: A Text-Book in General Philosophy and 
Applied Psychology. By CHARLES CLINTON PETERS. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.30. 

From the title of this volume we should expect a treatise on 
ethics; the author calls it a philosophy, and it turns out to be a 
number of vaguely related facts about the externals of human 
life. Its subject matter, as the writer tells us in the preface, is 
intended for a course in general philosophy, and it attempts to 
“combine into an integrated elementary course materials selected 
from psychology, logic, ethics and the psychology and philosophy 
of religion.” Here certainly was a difficult task; one which 
would not have been easy had the author the advantage of being 
a follower of the most highly systematized philosophy the 
world has ever known: scholasticism. Under the handicap of 
modern formless philosophy, it is no wonder that the array of 
facts given have eluded anything like unification. 

In his method, too, the author leaves much to be desired. 
“ Qualifying phrases,” he says, “ which strict scientific accuracy 
would sometimes require, have been omitted for the sake of 
clearness (sic) and emphasis.” This, perhaps, accounts for a 
certain haziness of presentation which, if it does not totally 
obscure the meaning, makes reading laborious. It is to be re- 
gretted that the “ vexed question of moral instruction in the high 
school” *can find no better solution than one which at best 
supplies only material motives for action. 

Despite these rather grave faults, however, the book is not 
without some interest and value. It is, as the author says, a 
departure from the mere theorizing of even “modern” philoso- 
phers. It supplies also many an interesting item concerning 
sense-experience; and in a later chapter many a shrewd obser- 
vation on human conduct; observations which the chapter on 
“The Strong Man’s Religion” does not quite nullify. G. B. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The March 22 number of the Catholic Mind opens with the 
lucid exposition of “ The Irish Question,” which the Hon. Ed- 
ward J. Gavegan gave the Women’s Forum of New York in 
January. He ended his address by comparing Ireland to a 
woman who wants a separation from John Bull “on the 
grounds of cruelty and inhuman treatment, or if that is too 
strong, on the ground of incompatibility alone.” The next ar- 
ticle is the admirable speech on “ The Church and Democracy,” 
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which Father James J. Howard delivered last month at the 
banquet the Holy Cross alumni gave Senator David I. Walsh. 
The author shows that Massachusetts’ first Catholic Senator will 
feel perfectly at home in that “inner fortress of democracy,” the 
United States Senate, because the Church’s record as “a de- 
fender and a teacher of democracy goes back over nineteen cen- 
turies.” Then follows F. J. Corder’s convincing paper on “ The 
Church and Popular Education,” proving how valuable her serv- 
ices have been in a field she is charged with neglecting. The 
issue ends with a short article on “ Newman’s Characteristics,” 
and with Father Reville’s list of the best books on the lives of 
the Saints and on Catholic biography. 





Those who had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of 
“Elizabeth Bess” some months ago will be glad to know that 
the charming little maid has again appeared in a new book, 
“The Leyalty of Elizabeth Bess,” by E. C. Scott (Macmillan, 
$1.35). Although she is, in spite of her eight years, the same 
whimsical, lovable little creature, her adventures are not quite 
so thrilling, but the author is just as much at home in the 
land of childhood, and Elizabeth, for she has discarded the 
diminutive as too childish for her growing importance, is 
scarcely less interesting, not: merely to those still in their golden 
days, but to those also who love to recall them.——‘“ The Duch- 
ess of Siona,” by Ernest Goodwin (Houghton Mifflin, $1.60), is 
a strange, impossible, but for all that a curiously interesting 
story out of the Middle Ages. The Duchess is quite as rare, 
as beautiful, as dignified, and as human as titled ladies were 
wont to be in those days, and the man who wins her love 
as bold, chivalrous, and as constant as such a man should be. 
There is an atmosphere of medieval romance on every page, 
the plot is far from being the stereotyped one, and the dé- 
nouement is entirely satisfactory——There are enough windings, 
thrills and moments of suspense in Valentine Williams’ new 
detective story, ‘“‘Okewood of the Secret Service” (McBride, 
$1.50) to content most readers of mystery novels. The action 
takes place in England, and involves a circle of German spies 
whom the astute “Des.” of course circumvents, though the 
probabilities are at times strained. 





Father Andrew Green, O.S.B., in “The Chancellor Prize” 
(St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kan., score and libretto, $1.25; 
libretto, $0.15) offers the teachers of boys a light operetta that 
can easily be put on. The music is bright and merry, but the 
schoolboys’ diction of the libretto will require some editing —— 
Japanese operettas suffer of course by an unavoidable compari- 
son with “ The Mikado,” but apart from this consideration the 
libretto and lyrics of “O Hara San” (Fischer, $1.00) by Edith 
M. Burrows are not very interesting and Edward Johnson’s 
music is tuneful though reminiscent——A legend of _Revolu- 
tionary days has been developed into the cantata “ The Phantom 
Drum” (Fischer, $0.60), poem by Frederick H. Martens, music 
by James P. Dunn, who is well known in musical circles. Both 
composer and author have done their work well, the resultant 
creation being worthy of examination——To welcome our home- 
coming troops, a patriotic song, “ Triumphant ’Neath Old Glory” 
(Joseph Newman, Denver, $0.50), has been published lately in 
the West, the words being by Edmund A. Knoll, and the music by 
Joseph Newman, K. of C. Secretary for Colorado. The song 
has a good marching lilt and, helped on by some enthusiasm, 
ought to prove effective. 





“The Diary of a German Soldier” (Knopf, $1.50), by Feld- 
webel C————-, First Sergeant, 88th Infantry, 21st Division, 
18th Army Corps, contains, a preface states, the daily jottings 
he set down in French during the first two years of the war 
while serving in a battalion which fought in France and Galicia. 
From the author’s accounts of the cruelty, looting and debauch- 
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ery he witnessed it would seem that the German officers were 
chiefly to blame for the excesses committed in the invaded coun- 
tries. Feldwebel C————— is remarkably outspoken in his criti- 
cism of those over him, and does not appear to be at all like 
the dull, submissive creature we have been told the German 
under-officer is. The, worst crime the author describes is that 
Colonel Puder committed when he ordered twenty men and 
women of Rancourt to be bayoneted without a trial because a 
German soldier was found killed in the village. The diarist 
believes the man was murdered by a comrade.——The “ Peace- 
President” (Holt, $1.00) is a brief study and biography of 
Mr. Wilson which Mr. William Archer, an English journalist, 
has written for his fellow-Britons. After a sketch of the 
President’s career, there is a good appraisal of him as a writer, 
but the chapter on his Mexican policy is well mixed with white- 
wash, and the account of the President’s attitude toward the 
European war and of our final entrance into it seems meant 
to make the readers forget that Mr. Wilson is a politician as 
well as a statesman. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Walter A. Abbott, Los Angeles: 
The Gray Man of Christ, 
PR —w y+ $0.25. 
Allyn & Bacon, Boston: 
Anécdotas Espaiiolas. 
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Generalissimo Foch. By John Steven 


Edited for Conversational Work, with an 


amiliar Words, Phrases and Idioms. By Philip Warner 
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EDUCATION 
The City Mother and Her Child 

[* a recent article on this page, Miss Ella Frances Lynch, of 

the National League of Teacher-Mothers at Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, outlined a specimen lesson intended for the use 
of a mother living either in the country or in a small town. 
The strikingly practical character of Miss Lynch’s precepts, as 
exemplified in that article, their refreshing common-sense and 
their high ethical purpose, attracted attention in all parts of the 
country. The Federal Bureau of Education at once listed the 
article, which was also quoted in a number of journals (some 
of them, I blush to say, forgot to give credit to this Review), 
and inquiries were directed to Miss Lynch from localities as 
widely separated as Philadelphia and Pasadena, California. In 
view of this interest, I thought that another letter from Miss 
Lynch, dealing with that most important phase of education, 
early training by the mother in the home, might prove of even 
greater value, if the /ocale were shifted from the country to the 
large city. 

THe MorHeEr’s ProBLleEM 


| eae eccingcaabimar ty Miss Lynch has been able to sen¢c me a 
letter received from a mother in a typical apartment house, 
situated in New York’s Upper West Side. The address, I am 
told, is “‘ somewhere between Central Park and Riverside Drive, 
Eightieth and Ninety-ninth streets.” Every one with even a 
slight acquaintance with this section of the modern Babylon, 
will realize that in this neighborhood child culture is attended 
with unusual difficulties. But Miss Lynch shows how many 
of these difficulties can be overcome. 

“You recent article in America,” writes this mother, “makes 
me feel that you will sympathize with a mother who is anx- 
ious and worried about the way her only child is growing up. 
I shall try to get you interested by proving that I am in earnest 
in wishing to solve my problem? Will you help me? 

“We live in a typical Manhattan apartment, between Central 
Park and Riverside Drive. My husband is a lawyer with an 
office downtown. Our child is a healthy boy of five. Although 
my social duties compel me to leave him too much to the care 
of modern servants, my boy’s good is my first, and, I may say, 
my all-absorbing consideration. The boy’s father takes the 
same interest in him that I do, but can be with him only oc- 
casionally, on Saturday afternoons and on Sundays. The boy 
is thus without suitable companions. He watches from the 
window the sophisticated ‘kids’ at their sports in the street. He 
worships the janitor, his hero. He makes friends with a young 
doctor who has his office on the first floor. He exchanges slangy 
greetings with the maids’ friends, the butcher’s boy and the 
grocer’s man, through the dumbwaiter. All this explains that 
he is getting rather old for his years. He is somewhat sophis- 
ticated and hardened, begins to scoff and sneer at anything he 
does not understand, shows traces of unbearable supercilious- 
ness, and more and more loses his childish ways. His father 
says that the city environment is not the best for flowers, birds 
and children. But what can I do? I cannot shut my eyes to 
the fact that things are going from bad to worse with my 
boy. Therefore this appeal. I hope that you will not refuse to 
help me. No doubt I am to blame for much of the trouble my- 
self. But can I help it?” 

Tue First Tu1ncs NECESSARY 
basen letter, I think, outlines a condition fairly common in 
our larger cities. Miss Lynch’s reply follows: 

“Every mother who is so deeply and honestly concerned 
about the welfare of her children as you apparently are, has my 
active sympathy. If I can help you by my advice, it will be 
more than a pleasure to me. =. 

“ My experience is that mothers who have only one child, en- 
counter much greater difficulties in rearing that one than the 
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happy mothers who have large families. In the case of the 
latter, the so-called social ‘ duties,’ a misnomer for social pleas- 
ures and enjoyments, naturally take a back seat, as they should. 
No doubt you will find it hard to reduce your social engage- 
ments in order to devote more time to your boy. But if you 
want to succeed you must do so, and do so at once, and do so 
radically. Only a mother can imbue her child’s mind with those 
ideas, and his heart with those feelings and emotions, which 
are suitable to that tender age when a single word, the noticing 
of a single occurrence, may do untold harm. Therefore, let us 
not put the blame for objectionable conditions on the maids, 
the janitor, the young doctor, and the ‘sophisticated kids,’ but 
let us try to remove those conditions. 

“The boy’s father is quite right in saying that the city en- 
vironment is not the best for flowers, birds and children, but 
you intimate that this cannot be changed. Let us, therefore, try 
to make the best of it. 

“As you say that.the child is mentally active, he ought to 
be impressionable. As he is quiet, he must be observant. As 
he is getting ‘a little hard,’ he must have some reasoning power. 
What he lacks is the ever-present guiding hand and heart and 
eye of the mother. Everything ugly and bad, to which you so 
rightly object, will be rejected by the mind and heart and soul 
of a child which has developed under the warm sunshine of a 
mother’s watchful love and the fear of God. Therefore, base 
all your efforts to educate your child on what you have taught 
him of God, and on his daily prayers. Let your boy’s last 
thought before he closes his eyes at night be of God, and his 
first thought in the morning, too. 


OPpPoRTUNITY IN THE CITY. 


66 HE next important thing is regularity in rising, and at 
meals, at his easy tasks, simple, short lessons, at his play 
and bedtime. 

“As daily tasks I would suggest: turning over the leaf of the 
desk-calendar; marking off the date on a wall-calendar; water- 
ing plants and attending to them; attending to a pet bird, if 
one is kept; emptying wastepaper baskets regularly; dressing 
and undressing himself; keeping his toys in order; putting his 
wraps and clothes in the proper places; cleaning his boots with- 
out making a mess; bringing to you things which you want, 
and putting them away again into their proper places, and so 
on. If you were living in a house with a garden by yourself 
in the suburbs, there would be so many other tasks naturally 
offering themselves that no suggestion would be needed. 

“Take your boy out for regular walks in Central Park or 
along Riverside Drive, and teach him from the wonders of 
creation, the wisdom, goodness and power of God. All hardness 
will then soon disappear from his litfle mind and soul. Take 
the boy regularly to church. On your walks you can give the 
boy short observation lessons. As an example, I give you one 
on ‘trees.’ 

Nature LESSONS. 


¢¢¥ ET the boy watch the tree swaying and bending in the 
wind. It is strong enough to resist. Ask him what 
might happen if a much stronger storm should blow. 

“Show him a branch broken off, or a tree broken, by the 
wind. Explain and illustrate that the tree could not resist the 
wind any more than a broom could stand upright alone, with- 
out the support of the underground roots, which anchor it. If 
possible, show him a tree uprooted by the wind. 

“ Now try to give him such a notion of the tree (not merely of 
only one part of the tree, the part from crown to foot), but the 
whole tree, from crown to root. He should see the under- 
ground stem and branches, which may be considered an inverted 
image of the upper tree, and which, in certain cases, are 
normally quite as large as the upper tree. It takes a long, long 
time for a child to understand all this, to connect effect with 
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cause. Patient and constant repetition and variation are neces- 
sary. Do not ask him whether he understands a thing. You 
must discover this by suitable and searching questions. 

“Find a pool of water in which a tree is mirrored. Say to 
him: ‘Look at this picture. What do you see?’ He will 


answer: “I see a tree growing upside down, and the sky is un- 
der it.’ 
“Explain this) Then explain that, except for leaves (and 


fruit or seeds), this picture shows what the underground part 
of the tree is like. The main root, which appears in the pic- 
ture as the trunk, sometimes continues straight down for many 
feet, unless it encounters an obstacle that makes it grow crooked. 
From this main root extend branches, called roots, diminishing 
in size from the surface downwards. From these roots grow 
the rootlets, corresponding to the twigs. A small plant, as a 
dandelion, which has a taproot, may be pulled up or dug up, 
and will illustrate this in a small way. 

“Now let your boy draw pictures of trees as they appear to 
him. These drawings will be only crude sketches and should 
show trunk, branches, roots and leaves. Correct drawings must 
not be expected. 

“*When is the tree’s shadow longer, in the morning, at noon, 
or at night?’ ‘Does the shadow always lie on the same side of 
the tree?’ Show the child how to measure the shadow by pacing 
it off. Cut a stick that measures his own height and let him 
find with it how many times his own length is the tree’s shadow, 
or: ‘find how many yardsticks long the shadow is.’ Tell him 
about the sap mounting to the tree-top and nourishing the wood 
and leaves. 

READING AND PLAy 


66 EAD every day, especially before bedtime, a fable, a 

story, or a poem, that teaches good lessons without 
moralizing, to your boy. He will find the moral himself. Such 
stories and poems are, for instance, ‘The Fox and the Raven,’ 
‘Red Riding Hood,’ ‘Slovenly Peter, ‘Humpty Dumpty,’ 
‘Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star,’ and the like. 

“When you are out with your boy, try to find well-behaved, 
healthy children with whom he can play. Watch them in their 
play without their noticing it. Do not stop harmless mis- 
chievousness, but let him learn to take the consequences, and 
shape his conduct accordingly. Give him a reasonable amount of 
liberty to get into trouble. You must do that if you want him 
to get strong to resist what is wrong and bad. 

“Buy several yards of slated cloth and nail or glue it to a wall 
in a suitable place at the right height for the child’s use. Teach 
him to draw on this blackboard, straight lines, curved lines, hori- 
zontal lines, vertical lines, angles, triangles, squares, circles, and 
so en. You will find that this will help him to understand the 
meaning of words which he might otherwise never understand. 
By means of strokes on the blackboard, teach him simple arith- 
metic, as 2 and 1 are 3; 4 — 3 is 1; 2 x 2 is 4, and so on, but go 
very slowly and thoroughly and do not go beyond 10. Also 
very slowly and cautiously, teach him to recognize and print 
capital letters. Give him an old newspaper to cut out the 
capital letters which he has learned. This will be a very good 
occupation on rainy days when you cannot go out. Again I 
caution you, show your wisdom in teaching little but teaching it 
thoroughly. 

“Avoid ail attempts at ‘showing off’ and never discuss the 
child, or anything which does not come within the child’s 
reach, ,in his presence. Keep him a happy child and you will be 
a happy mother.” 

It should be understood that this is but the first of a series of 
lessons, Its value is plain, and it should have a special appeal 
to every Catholic mother. “Reconstruction” is the word of the 
day, and many are the plans proposed in aid. But what the 
country most needs is mothers who will take care of their 
children. Paut L. Brake y, S. J. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
The Industrial Crisis in England 


NGLAND is racked by strikes in her principal industries, 

not only England, but Ireland also, for in Belfast, where 
as these lines are being written, some 50,000 men have stopped 
work. The shipyards are completely idle, no street cars are run- 
ning, and the community has neither electricity nor gas. In the 
most luxurious hotels, as in stores and offices and dwelling- 
houses, candles or oil lamps are the only means of illumination. 
The Belfast shipworkers struck for a forty-four-hour week. 
They had previously worked fifty-four hours, but forty-seven 
hours had been agreed to by the employers, so that the real issue 
was on a matter of three hours a week. A reduction of seven 
hours had been granted, and a reduction of ten hours demanded. 
When the ship-workers struck, the municipal employees struck 
in sympathy. This meant that Belfast was to be without street 
cars, electricity or gas, for in Belfast these public utilities are in 
the hands of the municipality. It is a by-law of the Belfast City 
Council that the standard conditions of employment in the city 
generally shall be the conditions for the civic employees. There- 
fore the winning for the forty-four-hour week by the ship- 
workers would have automatically secured the same hours for 
the municipal workers, whether the latter had struck or not. On 
the other hand, if the City Council had granted the forty-four- 
hour week, no municipal worker would have returned to work 
until the shop-workers gained the same terms. As the City 
Council could not constrain the shipbuilding employers, it was 
in the position of seeing the civic services paralyzed, whilst being 
absolutely unable itself to do anything that would get the 
municipal workers back to their duties. 

THE STRIKE CENTERS 


N the Clyde, that other great shipping center, the demand is 

for a forty-hour week. As these lines are written, the 
stoppage of shipbuilding is practically complete. There are 
smaller strikes on the Tyne and at Barrow, and in most en- 
gineering centers. At the same time, the threats of larger 
engineering troubles in London, Manchester, and other places 
have not been put into effect. 

The worst disputes at present are in the allied trades of 
engineering and shipbuiding. This is probably due to the re- 
action after four years of war strain when a 100-hour week, 
counting overtime, has not been uncommon. At the end of last 
year, the national executives of the labor unions in these trades, 
concluded an agreement with the employers for a standard week 
of forty-seven hours, instead of the old fifty-four. This did not 
satisfy many of the districts, especially Belfast and Clydeside, 
which have accordingly repudiated the national executive, and 
have attempted to enforce their own demands by local strikes. 
The executives of most unions, in face of the strong attitude of 
the rank and file, have sanctioned strike-pay in cases where the 
strike was begun in defiance of their authority. The great 
amalgamated society of engineers, however, has not only refused 
strike-pay to its recalcitrant members, but has actually suspended 
the local officials who have taken part in unauthorized strikes. 

ForEIGN AND NATIvE “ BOLSHEVISM.” 


HERE are hundreds of other strikes throughout the country. 

In every case they can be understood only by reference 
to their particular causes. It is easy, but fallacious, for writers 
to put forward interpretation of the phenomenon of industrial 
unrest, as if “general causes” could account for every thing. 
But there are general causes which must be taken into account. 
The first is reaction after war-strain. Time will bring a remedy 
for this, so it only needs to be mentioned, not discussed. 
Secondly, there is “ Bolshevism.” This is the favorite explana- 
tion of the capitalist press. Wicked agitators, inspired by Trot- 
zky, even paid by Trotzky, are leading the unsuspecting British 
working man into the paths of revolution under the guise of a 
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simple movement for shorter hours! If these wicked agitators 
are not Trotzky’s tools, they are, at any rate, enemy-aliens who 
hate the British Empire and are trying to bring about its over- 
throw by fomenting revolution. This explanation is merely 
formalistic fabrication. The influence of foreign agitators in 
England is negligible. But there is some native Bolshevism here. 
We have a fraction of professed revolutionaries who desire the 
destruction of the existing system, and who applaud every strike 
as a blow against the present order of society. It is not a 
question of distinguishing between just and unjust strikes: all 
strikes are good because they all help to shake capitalism to 
pieces. The British revolutionaries openly support and admire 
the example of the Bolsheviki in Russia. In this sense it is 
true to say that they derive inspiration from Lenine and Trotzky. 

That the propaganda of the revolutionary faction is largely 
responsible for the strikes, cannot be doubted. The exact degree 
of their influence no man can know; at the best we can only 
conjecture. The revolutionaries are small in numbers and only 
in few cases do they hold positions of authority in the labor 
movement. On the other hand, they practically monopolize the 
labor press of the country and they are indefatigable in proga- 
ganda of every form. They are increasing their influence in 
spite of the opposition of the established officials in the labor 
movement. A somewhat analogous situation exists in America, 
where Mr. Gompers has to withstand the “ radicals” or “ reds.” 
But the “reds” are relatively a stronger and more aggressive 
element in the British labor movement than in America, and 
moreover England’s industrial position now is such that she 
simply cannot afford the economic loss resulting from the strikes. 
England’s national debt is now about six and a half billion 
pounds net. Nearly one billion pounds is due to the United 
States. 

The strike movement is an example of the modern divorce of 
ethics from industrial life. The striker simply does not think of 
the morality of his action, any more than does the profiteering 
capitalist. Yet, as every Catholic ought to know, the use of the 
strike weapon is an act that is legitimate only when grave 
reasons require it. 

Leeds, England. Henry SOMERVILLE. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Not Words but 
Works 

A FRENCH Catholic journal recently published a reply by 

Canon Batiffol to a criticism of French Catholics contained 

in a brochure written by Professor Schroers, of Bonn Uni- 

versity, entitled “German Catholicism and French Catholic- 

ism in the Last Ten Years.” Commenting on this event, the 

Liverpool Catholic Times makes the following sensible observa- 
tions : 

The Professor reproaches the French Catholics because 
during the period of which he writes a number of their 
priests—a small percentage—fell away from the faith, Canon 
Batiffol retaliates by giving figures of the “Los von Rom” 
movement, in the promotion of which German Protestants 
had a large part. Now that the war has ceased, surely it 
is time to give up recriminations of this kind. Both in 
Germany and France there is scope for much better work 
by Catholics than attacks upon one another. In the two 
countries the Church is face to face with opponents who 
mean to give her no peace. As bitter extremists and enemies 
of Christianity they hope to cripple or even destroy her and 
so prevent her from exercising her influence among the 
people. The Catholics should put an end to their quarrels 
and enter into rivalry with one another in defending the 
Faith. 

To all of which we earnestly say, “ Amen.” The momentous 
question nowe before the Catholics of France and Germany is 
not what has been done by them for the past ten years, but 
what will be done for the Church in their native lands for 
the critical decade of years to come. We are weary of recrim- 
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inations, and look for deeds of Christian charity and apostolic 
zeal. Where shall the Church flourish more gloriously during 
the era now begun? That is the question to be answered by 
works and not in words. 


, Sacred College of 
Cardinals 


HE following details regarding the present status of the 
Sacred College of Cardinals are taken from the Liverpool 
Catholic Times: 

There are sixty Cardinals—or sixty-two, if we count the 
two whose elevation the Pope reserved in petto. The maxi- 
mum of the Sacred College is seventy. Of the sixty Cardi- 
nals twenty-nine are foreigners and thirty-one Italians. Of 
the latter nineteen reside in Rome to man the Sacred Con- 
gregations through which the Supreme Pontiff directs the 
affairs of the Church all over the world, and of the former 
there are five living in the city for the same reason, namely, 
Cardinals Gasquet, Merry del Val, Billot, Van Rossum and 
Friihwirth. Eight of the Cardinals are French, five Span- 
iards, three North and one South Americans, two Portu- 
guese, two English, one Irish, one Belgian, one Dutch, one 
Hungarian, one Prussian, one Bohemian, one Austrian, one 
Moravian, and, as mentioned already, thirty-one Italians. 
Of the sixty Cardinals thirteen were created by Leo XIII, 
thirty-two by Pius X, and fifteen by Benedict XV. Since 
Benedict XV_ ascended the throne he has held only two 
Consistories for the creation of Cardinals. In his reign as 
many as twenty Cardinals have died, of whom four passed 
away in 1918, namely, Cardinals Martinelli, Serafini, Farley 
and Tonti. The senior Cardinal in point of age is Cardinal 
de Cabriéres, Bishop of Montpellier, who is eighty-nine years 
old; Cardinal Gibbons comes next with eighty-five. The 
youngest is Cardinal Ascalesi, Archbishop of Benevento, who 
is only forty-seven. 

It is expected that a Consistory may take place in the near 
future, which lends additional interest to this brief summary. 

A Basque Church 
° in Idaho 

N interesting news item in the /ntermountain Catholic of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, tells of the dedication by Bishop 
Gorman at Boise, Ida., of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
intended especially to serve the spiritual needs of the Spanish 
Basque population of the Idaho capital. At the ceremony 
Father Arregui, its pastor, addressed the congregation in 

Basque, the mother tongue of the older members. 

It is one of the prehistoric languages of Europe and is 
spoken by several hundred thousand people of that race 
who live in and near the Pyrenees mountains in Spain and 
France and along the Bay of Biscay. Notable among 
those of Basque blood who have been famed in the annals 
of the Catholic Church are St. Ignatius Loyola, founder 
of the Society of Jesus, and St. Francis Xavier, called 
the Apostle of the Indies. An outstanding figure of the 
great world war, Marshal Ferdinand Foch, is a Basque, 
born in France. 

As an item of further interest the writer tells us that in 
1916 Father Arregui was appointed Vice Consul of Spain for 
the States of Idaho and Montana, his appointment papers be- 
ing signed by Count Romanones, now Prime Minister of Spain. 


Trotzky Seeks the 
Simple Life 

HERE is an obvious canard, apparently making the rounds 

of a portion of the American press, to the effect that 

Trotzky is tired of revolution and looking for a quiet corner 

of the world where he can theorize amid idyllic surroundings 

and without being obliged to live the “strenuous life” of an 

actual Bolshevist revolution. For this purpose he is said to 

have applied for “his old job” on the New Appeal, the name 

now given to the former Socialist Appeal to Reason, whose 

raucous anti-patriotism did not meet with the Government’s ap- 
proval in war time. 
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The application is said to have been made at the office 
of the paper in Girard by a tall, bearded individual, 
wearing abundant whiskers, introducing himself as Ivan 
Michaelowitch, and representing himself to be a count of 
the old regime and a writer of some note in his own coun- 
try. The “count” said he had joined the revolution and 
was one of Trotzky’s right-hand men. 

The American Israelite, from which the above is quoted, adds 
that while in Girard, the home of the notorious Appeal, Trotzky 
organized and promoted a strike by the two dining-room girls in 
the town’s one hotel. It was not a success. He has evidently 


improved his tactics since. 


A Ten-Hour Day 
Demanded 


— lecture recently delivered before the New York State 
Federation of Poultry Associations by Professor James E. 
Rice, of the Cornell University Department of Poultry Hus- 
bandry, shows that another movement is afoot for the heartless 
exploitation of the helpless and unprotected. For the lecturer is 
reported to have declared: 

Tests carried on at Cornell during a period of forty- 
eight weeks, of which the most accurate records of the lay- 
ing capacity of more than 200 hens and pullets and the ef- 
fect of lights on the egg production were kept, has proved 
ny doubt that lights in chicken coops have a direct 
effect on the production of eggs. The coops were kept 
lighted until nine o’clock every night throughout the test, 
and the egg totals showed that 100 hens and pullets in the 
lighted chicken house produced 135 3-10 dozens more eggs 
than the chickens in the unlighted coops that went to bed 
when the sun went down. “ Early to bed doesn’t get a reg- 
ular chicken anything,” was the chief fact demonstrated. 
The reason for the increased production of eggs in lighted 
coops was given by Professor Rice as being that the hens 
had more time in which to eat. There was no long wait 
between supper and breakfast. The same amount of feed 
was required by the busy layers as by the hens that were 
not laying, however, he said, but the hens who had the ar- 
tificially long day “ Fletcherized ” _— chicken feed and 
did not get up in the morning “ played out” and ravenous. 

Is there no benevolent association sufficiently wide and charit- 
able in its scope to interest itself in the case of these over- 
worked chickens? The immediate formation of a Hens’ and 
Pullets’ Union that would force these capitalistic poultry rais- 
ers to grant the chickens a ten-hour working-day is of course 
the obvious measure that should be taken. That the countless 
young and tender pullets in the henneries of New York State 
should have their morals endangered and their lives shortened 
by these late electric-lighted suppers which rob them of their 
golden sleep, and all this in the sacred name of “ poultry hus- 
bandry,” forsooth, is an unspeakable outrage. Perhaps Mr. 
Anderson could induce his Anti-Saloon League to take up the 
matter, for clearly there is a grave moral question involved. 
Or would the evil be more effectively combated by inserting a 
new clause in some Federal Human Welfare bill? 


I. W. W. Propaganda 
Country-Wide 

TS most startling figures that have hitherto been printed 

regarding the Bolshevist campaign in the United States 

are those that recently appeared in the New York Times. They 

concern the organization of the I. W. W., said to be the back- 

bone of this agitation, and to be spending huge sums of money 
in its work throughout the country. 


The record shows that this organization is operating 
through 8,334 unions, and that in addition to its newspa- 
pers, magazines and circular factories, it is maintaining 
4,567 recruiting agencies in this country. The anarchistic 
and socialist organizations which are affiliating in the 
propaganda would bring the total number of units concerned 
to more than 15,000. 

It is estimated that fully two-thirds, if not more, of the 
membership of these organizations is made up of persons 
born in foreign lands, a large proportion of them non- 
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citizens of the United States. The evidence shows that 
a vigorous campaign by circulation is now under way in 
New England, the — 1 and the more thickly settled cen- 
tres of the West and Southwest. 

That the I. W. W. is in all main essentials a Bolshevist 
organization has been the statement of all informed wit- 
nesses who testified before the Senate Committee. Here 
is a list of the unions and recruiting agencies which are 
being utilized by the I. W. W. to spread Bolshevism in this 
country : 

Industrial unions of the I. W. W.: Forty-six bakery 
workers’ industrial unions, 100 marine transport workers 
of Atlantic, 200 marine transport workers of Pacific, 300 
metal and machinery workers, 323 shipbuilders, 400 agri- 
cultural workers, 450 oil workers, 400 iron miners, 500 
lumber workers, 573 construction workers, 600 railroad 
workers, 800 metal mine workers, 900 coal miners, Eastern; 
950 coal miners, Western; 1,000 textile workers. . 

- General recruiting stations: Detroit, 85; Minneapolis, 
64; Fresno, 66; Salt Lake City, 69; Sacramento, 71; Stock- 
ton, Cal. 73; St. Louis, 84; Toledo, 86; Reading, Pa., 
88; Oakland, Cal., 174; San José, 499; Omaha, 599; Los 
Angeles, 603; Denver, 614; Spokane, 222; San Francisco, 
173, Latin branch; New York, 599, Finnish branch; Port- 
land, 92; Sandusky, Ohio, 1; Pocatello, 1; Kansas City, 
61; Bisbee, 65; Seattle, 178. 


These figures would imply that the entire country has al- 
ready been entangled in a network of Bolshevist intrigue and 
agitation. 


The Bishops’ Pastoral 
as Others See It 


N its current number the World Tomorrow calls favorable 

attention to what it regards as a comprehensive, and at the 
same time unexpected pronouncement on the part of the Na- 
tional Catholic War Council, in favor of a variety of “ radical 
legislative and administrative measures” to better the condi- 
tions of labor and mentions particularly the strong advocacy 
of the ideals of the co-operative movement which this report 
discloses. 

What is of still more significance, Bishop Muldoon’s 
report calls for an increasing share of self-government 
in industry. This Board of Catholic Bishops indorses 
specifically the right of labor not only to organize, but “to 
receive what the English group of Quaker employers have 
called the industrial part of business management.” Some 
of our leading newspapers have tried to destroy the effect 
of these far seeing proposals upon the public mind by an- 
nouncing that they are intended to “combat Bolshevism.” 
It seems to be the latest tragedy of our times that Church 
and State are never to feed the hungry or advance toward 
industrial justice because they frankly recognize man’s 
real desire for righteousness, but only because they are 
driven thereto in an effort to kill by kindness our mod- 
ern bogey of Bolshevism. For ourselves we reject the im- 
plication that the Catholic Church is animated solely by 
this unworthy fear. Without doubt there is a section 
of the clergy and laity within the Roman church who 
have both the wisdom and the intimate contact with plain 
people to make them sincerely desirous to have the Church 
stand squarely in the new era with labor rather than with 
the great vested interests. 

While obviously friendly, therefore, in his attitude and rec- 
ognizing the sincere and earnest desire of the Church to pro- 
mote to its fullest extent the ideals of industrial justice and 
the welfare of the laboring classes, the writer is constrained, 
nevertheless, to express a certain perplexity as to “ whether 
an organization as essentially autocratic as the Roman Catholic 
Church can come to lasting terms of harmony with the free 
spirit of modern democracy.” We do not wonder at this can- 
did avowal, since like so many others, he sees the Church 
through the eyes of Protestantism only. A closer knowledge of 
the labor Encyclical of Pope Leo and a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the history of the Church’s activities in the Middle 
Ages and the early democracies that sprang up under Catholic 
influences will show the consistency of the present program 
with the past history of the Church. 








